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CATAKKH,  IN  Oi\TK  OK  ANUHTER  PHASE,  AFFECTS  MANY  PEOPLE. 

What  has  bean  done  to  Conquer  It  —  What  is  being  done  — Why  Specialists  are  De- 
manded—successful Treatment  of  the  Disease. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  a  large  majority  of  people  suffer  from 
catarrh  in  one  or  another  of  its  many  phases.  These  involve  all  those  portions  of  the  body  that  can  be 
affected  by  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  head,  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  throat,  the 
lungs  and  the  stomach,  all  the  vital  parts  of  the  body  become  involved  under  the  malignant  Influence  of 
the  disease,  and  the  most  painful,  dangerous  and  fatal  results  attend  its  growth. 

Catarrh  is  greatly  prevalent  in  this  climate.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  not  fully  explained,  but  that  it 
le  so  the  general  suffering  from  the  disease  fully  attests .  One  result  of  this  Is  the  education  of  physicians 
to  treat  catarrh  as  a  specialty.  The  average  physician  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  disease  and  treats  it 
by  the  rudest  and  most  caustic  methods,  torturing,  burning  and  applying  acids  to  the  affected  parts  and 
subjecting  the  patient  to  methods  that  are  truly  primitive. 

The  catarrhal  specialist,  however,  applies  paliative  methods.  He  cures  by  mild  and  painless 
treatment  No  specialists  in  the  country  have  acquired  a  greater  reputation  than  Drs.  Mansfield  and 
Bissett,  of  this  city.  Their  practice  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Their  mail  treatment  ex- 
tends all  over  the  country,  and  patients  come  to  them  from  every  part  of  this  and  adjoining  States. 

From  week  to  week  D  s.  Mansfield  and  Bissett  present  Information  about  this  disease  and  its  suc- 
cessful treatment.  They  furnish  interesting  reading  matter  to  thousands  and  enable  many  who  have  been 
hopelessly  ill  to  take  a  sb  ort  cut  to  health  by  placing  themselves  under  a  course  of  treatment.  The  dally 
papers  supply  nothing  of  more  value  or  interest  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  those  complaining  of  the 
symptoms  presented  in  the  cases  of  patients  who  have  been  cured. 

The  matter  is  well  worth  study,  and  is  recommended  to  our  readers  for  their  purusal. 

I 'AH   ft  ia.fr  II    as  a  *a    Are  the  Startling    but  yet  True  Words  Spoken  by  Mr. 
Wi  A  WtL  .  Ill  AN.       Rock'  who  was  Suffering  from  Catarrh  of  the  Head, 
Throat  and  Stomach. 

"I  first  noticed  the  disease  in  my  head,  as  my  nose 
stopped  up,  a  dull  headache  over  the  eyes,  ringing 
noises  .in  my  ears  called  my  attention  to  the  fact. 
Then  my  throat  began  to  feel  raw  and  get  clogged  up 
with  mucous.  I  next  began  to  lose  my  appetite;  I 
couldn't  keep  the  food  I  eat  in  my  stomach  after  eat- 
ing. My  stomach  would  bloat  and  fill  with  "gas"  and 
caused  me  much  misery. 

"I  couldn't  sleep.  I  would  get  up  feeling  more 
like  I  had  been  working  hard  instead  of  trying  to 
obtain  rest.  I  tiied  a  number  of  remedies  recom- 
mended for  such  troubles,  but  none  of  them  rendered 
me  relief.  I  became  despondent  and  felt  that  there 
was  no  help  for  me. 

"I  read  of  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett's  skill  in 
treating  other  cases  similar  to  mine  and  concluded  to 
give  them  a  trial,  fully  expecting  to  find  the  same  old 
result — failure.  I  went  to  them  and  began  their  treat- 
ment after  being  assured  that  they  did  not  undertake 
any  case  unless  it  Was  within  their  power  to  effect  a 
cure,  as  honesty  was  the  best  policy  and  skill  was  the 
basis  of  their  claims. 

"I  have  taken  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett's  treat- 
ment and  remedies,  and  followed  their  directions  fully, 
and  am  happy  to  state  that  today  I  feel  as  well  as  ever 
I  did .  All  my  former  annoying  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. Headaches  gone,  nose  clear,  throat  clear, 
ringing  in  ears  stopped,  and  I  eat  well  and  sl<  ep  sound 
and  get  up  feeling  fresh  and  hearty.  I  recommend 
Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett  to  the  world,  and  will  verify 
this  statement  to  any  one  calling  on  me  at  my  res- 
idence in  Center  Ward,  Camp's  Lane,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  

Headaches,  Ringing  in  JEars,  Weak  Eyes.  Sore 
Throat,  Hawking,  Spitting,  Loss  of  Appetite^  Sleepless- 
ness, etc.,  are  all  Cawed  by  Catarrh.  Drs.  Mansfield 
and  Bissett  Cuie  it.     Only  $5.00  a  Month;    Med- 

MB.    HYRUM   BOCK,  CENTEE    WARD,  CAMP'S   LANE.         itineS  Free. 

TREHTMENT    BY    T^KIL-. 

No   Necessity    of    Coming    to    tine    City    for  Treatment. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  letters  asking  Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett:  Is  it  necessary  to  live  in 
Salt  Lake  in  order  to  take  the  treatment?  Can  you  treat  patients  at  their  homes  by.mail?  and  other 
questions  of  similar  import. 

Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bis-et.t  desire  to  state,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
hesitating  about  writing  to  them,  that  by  their  question  blanks  and  other  systematic  arrangements,  a 
sufficient  kn  wledge  of  each  case  can  b-  obtained  to  make  treatment  an  easy  matter.  Thus  parents 
can  be  treaied  at  theii  own  homes  rs  well  as  in  Salt  Lake.  Medicines  aie  sent  by  express,  a  regular 
correspondence  is  required  and  maintained,  and  the  physician  and  patient  are  thus  in  constant 
touch.  Prompt  replies  are  made  by  Drs.  M;tnsficld  and  Bissett,  modifications  in  treatment  prescribed 
with  the  p  oper  medicines  and  in  every  detail  each  case  is  worked  out  until  a  cure  is  effected.  En- 
close 4  cents  in  stamps  when  you  write  for  question  circular. 

Drs.  Mansfield  and  Bissett  are  p'  rmnnefltly  located  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Permanency,  Responsi  - 
bility  and  SRill  form  the  basis  of  every  claim  ihey  make. 

25IOIV     MEDICAL,     INSTITUTE?. 
Located    permanently  at    Rooms   302,  303,  304-,  Dooley*(P.    O.)  Building, 
Salt   Lake  City,    Utah.     T    B.    Mansfield,    M.  D.,  J.   A.    Bissett,    M.  D.    Con- 
sulting Physicians. 

Specialties:  All  diseases  of  the  E\-e,  Ear.  Nose,  Throat  and  Lungs,  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Office  hours— 9  to  11  a.  m.,  2  io  5  p.  m.,  7  to  8  p.  m.    Sundavs,  11  a.  m.  lo  1  p.  m. 
<feR    a    Mnnth      Al1  patients  under  treatment  or  placing  "themselves  under  treatment  before 
«PO   a   JVIUIIlEi.    January  1st,  will  be  i  leated  until  cured  at  the  unifoim  rate  of  $5.00  a  month. 
Medicines  furnished  free.    This  includes  Consultation.  Examination,  Treatment  and  Medicines  for  all 
patients  and  di»ease<. 

Addr.ss  all"  mad  to  the  ZION  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  Dooley  (P.  O. )  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


WE 


HEAT 


•Residences, 
Churches, 
School  Houses, 
Public  Buildings, 
Green  Houses, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


SALT  LAKE 

HEATING  CO., 

CALVANIZED   IRON  &  COPPER  CORNICES. 


NO.    312     RICKETTS     BUILDING,    STATE    STREET. 


Whin  writing  for  estimates  please  mention  this  paper. 


THE  HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMFY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

Owing  to  prudent  and  conservative  management  is,  today,  the  strongest  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  the  world.  It  has  a  LARGER  PERCENTAGE  OF  AS- 
SETS OVER  LIABILITIES,  making  the  strongest  dividend  paying  company  in 
existence. 

Its  Policies  are  issued  at  the  Lowest  Rates.  They  are  Incontestable,  Non- 
forfeitable, Unrestricted  as  to  residence  or  travel,  and  have  a  Guaranteed  Cash 
Surrender. 

Why  put  your  money  in  a  savings  bank,  when  our  policies  not  only  insure  your 
life  but  return  all  the  premiums  paid  with  interest. 

CLOSE  &   CANNON,  General  Agents,  Utah  and  Idaho, 

5838-9    Constitution    Building,    Salt    Lake   City,    Utah. 


HIGHLAND    BRAND 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:   evaporated,   to 

a  creamery  consistence   and 

THOROUGHLY  STERILIZED 

May  be  diluted  vv^ith  either  Water 
Or  fresh  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence 

Is   equal   to   the  best    Dairy  Cream, 

but  more  convenient  and  economical. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,V\nrite 
direct  to       JiAng;l*:  «&  ^aJbiojti,  Agents, 

P.O.Box  693.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


YOU 


SHOULD    READ    TALMAOE'S 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 


Price,    50  Cents,  Postpaid. 


Send  in  your  Orders 

FOR 

Bound  Volume  1^9 

OF   THE 
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full  £loth  or  Half  Leather,  $2.50. 


3)0  TO  tblc)    borne,  selling 

LIGHTNING  PLATER 

andplating  jewelry  .watches 
tableware,  &e.  Plates  the 
finest  of  jewelry  good  as 
new,  on  all  kinds  of  metal 
■with  gold,  silver  or  nickel. 
No  experience.  No  capital. 
Every  house  has  goods  need- 

_J id  j  plating.  Wholesale  to 

djjjf  agents  $5.  Write  for circu- 
P  A  lars.  H.  E.  DELPJO  & 
-[-_       Vo.,  Columbus,  O. 


Will  $500  Help  Yoo  Out  ?£:"]; 

We  offer  you  the  sole  Agency  lor  tin  (ITJlol  i 
tli.it  Is  \\  anted  In  every  Home  and  Indls* 
peiiNable  In  livery  Ollice,  something  thai 
SELLS  AT  SIGHTS  Other  ;ir;ieles  sell 
rapidly  at  Double  the  Price,  though  not 
answering  the  purpoNe  half  ho  well. 
You  can  make  from  #500  to  *70O  In  three 
months,  in  reducing  it,  after  which  it  will  brim; 
A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  i I  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or 
country.  Don't  JTIIhs  this  t'hance.  Write 
at  once  to  J.  IV.  JONES,  manager, 
Springlield.  Ohio. 

HICAGO  AND  THE  WORLD'S 

FAIR.  Send  ten  Pl  nts  (silver)  or  twelve 
cents  in  stamps  for  a  Handy  Pocket  Guide 
to  the  great  exposition;  g  ves  information  of 
value  to  every  visitor.  Street  Guide,  Hotel 
Prices. Cab  Fares, Restaurant  Rates,  etc.  Des- 
cribes the  hidden  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  and 
hints  how  to  keep  out  of  them.  This  indispen- 
sable companion  to  every  visitor  to  the  windy 
city  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents  silver,  or  twelve  cents  in  stamps. 
Address,  H.  STAFFORD,  Publisher, 
P.O.Box  2264,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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m|CAVtAIO,lnHUL  MARKS, 
V    COPYRrGHTS. 

CAN   T  OBTAIN   A    PATENT  ?      For  a 

Srompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
IUNN.&  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  yeara' 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In- 
formation concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with- 
out cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.   $3  a  year.    Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition.monthly,  $2.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  2  a>  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau- 
tiful plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.    Address 

MUNN  &  CO..  New  Yoke,  361  Broadway. 
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SOAP. 


Excels  any  25c. 
Soap. 

Beware  of  imi- 
tations. 

Over  2,000,000 
cakes  sold 
first  year. 

Ask  your  deal- 
er for  it. 

UMVtt 

Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soato  Go. , 

84    ADAMS    ST..   CHICAGO      ILL. 


A  FRIEND 

Speaks  through  the  Boothbay  (Me.)  Register. 
of  the  beneficial  results  he  has  received  from 
a  regular  use  of  Ayer's  Pills.  He  says:  "1 
was  feeling  sick  and  tired  and  my  stomach 
seemed  all  out  of  order.  I  tried  a  number 
of  remedies,  but  none  seemed  to  give  me 
relief  until  I  was  induced  to  try  the  old  relia- 
ble Ayer's  Pills.  I  have  taken  only  one 
box,  but  I  feel  like  a  new  man.  I  think  they 
are  the  most  pleasant  and  easy  to  take  of 
anything  I  ever  used,  being  so  finely  sugar- 
coated  that  even  a  child  will  take  them.  I 
urge  upon  all  whojare  in  need  of  a  laxative 
to  try  Ayer's  Pills.  They  will  do  good." 
For  all  diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver, 
and  Bowels,  take 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Aycr  &  Co. ,  Lowell,  Maae. 

Every   Dose  Effective 


READ    ROBERTS' 


Price 


75    Cents,  postpaid. 


FAT  o  PEOPLE. 

To  redu  e  vour  weight  ■  1)kei,Y  use  WIN 
lard's  Obesity  Fills  and  loose  15  pounds  a 
month.  No  injury  to  the  health.  No  interfer- 
ence with  business  or  pleasure.  NO  »  I'AK  v- 
iM«.  They  build  up  and  improve  the  general 
health,  beautify  the  complexion  and  leave  NO 
v\  if  iBJ»«  no  ,  Lucy  Anderson,  84  Aubern 
St„  Cambridge,  Maes. ,  writes:  "Three  bottles 
of  ^ur  Obesity  Pills  reduced  my  weight  froir 
2?5  pounds  to  190  and  1  never  felt  better  in  all 
my  life.  I  am  mncn  pleased  with  the  result, 
and  shall  do  all  1  can  to  help  you .  Our  patrons 
ino  nde  Physicians,  tankers,  Lawyers  and 
leaders  of  Society.  Onr  goods  are  not  sold  in 
drug  stores ;  all  orders  are  supplied  direct  from 
our  offlee.  Price  per  package  Si  or  three  pack- 
ages for  $6  by  mail  prepaid.  Particulars  (sealed) 
lets,    a  1.1-    cokii  liMOs  nF„\ti;    con* 

WILLARD  REMEDY  CO.,  BOSTON. 
MASS. 
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RAMBLINGS    AROUND    THE    WORLD. 


IX. 

In  glancing  over  my  notes  on 
India  and  the  actual  number  of  leagues 
traveled  in  that  wild  and  beautiful 
country,  I  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  half  has  not  been  told,  though 
quite  enough,  perhaps,  for  the  aver- 
age reader  to  cry,  hold  !  enough  ! 
The  remainder  will  keep  and  furnish 
reminiscent  material  for  reverie  in 
days  to  come.  Possessing  some  love 
of  candor  and  some  sense  of  honor, 
the  writer  refrained  from  re-hashing 
ancient  tiger  stories,  rhinoceros  hunts 
or  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  or 
field  ;  and  yet,  strangely  enough, 
above  and  beyond  all  his  recollections 
of  India  comes  from  Cawnpore  that 
confused  and  ever-mingling  odor  of 
musk  and  camphor. 

The  days  were  growing  warm  and 
the  dread  of  greater  heat  still  to 
come  should  the  '  flight  into  Egypt ' 
be  longer  delayed,  shortened  the 
writer's  stay  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  turned  his  roving  footsteps  once 
more  towards  the  sea.  The  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  steamer  Thames 
was  about  to  sail  and  he  embarked 
on  board  that  vessel  for  the  continent 
of  Africa,  when,  after  an  uneventful 
voyage  of  nine  days  and  nights 
through  the  luminous,  phosphores- 
cent waves  of  the  Arabian  sea,  our 
wind-worn  ship  first  cast  anchor  in 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  was  immediately 
boarded  by  pirates,  who  asked  two 
dollars  apiece  for  moth-eaten  ostrich 

feathers  and  a  similar  amount  for  the 
3  a 


decayed  and  orphaned  eggs  of  those 
stately  fowls;  after  inducing  the  buc- 
caneers to  discount  eighty  per  cent  for 
cash,  the  writer  purchased  some  of 
the  plunder  and  has  been  regretting 
it  ever  since. 

The  quaint  old  city  of  Aden,  lying 
about  120  above  the  equator,  near 
the  450  of  east  longitude,  is  very 
ancient  and  was  formerly  very  cele- 
brated. The  ruins  of  its  public 
monuments,  notably  those  of  its  far- 
famed  rain  reservoirs,  testify  to  its 
by-gone  splendor  and  importance, 
and  the  Bible  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  cities  whose  merchants  traded 
with  ancient  Tyre.  Through  the 
lower  hills  and  plains  near  Aden,  as 
in  all  those  Eastern  countries,  large 
reservoirs  are  found  in  localities  de- 
void of  springs  or  rivers,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  winter  rains  for  a  supply 
of  water  during  the  summer  months. 
The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  consist 
of  Arabs  and  Somalis  in  about  equal 
numbers,  the  males  of  each  race  for 
some  reason  predominating  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one  female. 
The  Somalis  are  immigrants  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  distant  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
members  of  either  race  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  features  and 
dress,  the  Arab  being  as  a  rule  short, 
muscular  and  sturdy,  with  a  lighl 
brown  complexion  and  long  black 
hair,  sometimes  hanging  down  his 
back;  generally  a  short  petticoat  and 
a  turban  attire  "Kim.  The  Somali, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  tall. 
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thin  and  black  in  color,  dressed  in  a 
single  white  cotton  robe,  hanging  in 
folds  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the 
feet,  the  right  arm  being  left  free  in 
the  use  of  spear  or  dart,  with  which, 
in  addition  to  a  rawhide  shield  and 
a  short  sword  or  large  dagger,  the 
Somali  goes  constantly  armed  when 
in  the  interior;  this  formidable  front 
is  due  to  incessant  tribal  quarrels;  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aden  they  wear 
no  head  dress,  the  short,  black,  curly 
hair  being  plastered  over  with  a 
species  of  clay  that  stains  a  reddish- 
yellow  color.  The  lower  classes  of 
Arab  and  all  Somali  women,  although 
they  are  Musselmans,  with  whom  the 
family  ties  are  generally  sacred,  ap- 
pear to  possess  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  social  liberty.  They  are 
to  be  seen  unveiled  and  mixing  freely 
with  the  general  population  in  all 
public  places,  but  the  Arab  ladies  in 
Aden,  my  informant  told  me,  are 
under  the  same  restrictions  of  harem 
life  as  in  other  Mohammedan 
countries. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  men,  the 
dress,  complexion  and  features 
of  the  women  denote  their  nationali- 
ties. Arab  women  are  enveloped 
from  head  to  feet  in  a  single  garment 
which  is  generally  of  a  brownish  red 
color,  the  face,  contrary  to  their  cus- 
tom elsewhere,  being  exposed,  while 
the  Somali  woman  of  high  class, 
who  is  often  fair-limbed  and  pretty  of 
face,  affects  more  style  in  the  way 
of  gold,  silver  or  brass  jewelry  when 
she  can  obtain  it.  The  country  of 
the  Somali,  opposite  Aden,  forms 
the  north-east  horn  of  Africa  and 
abounds  with  elephants,  lions  and 
antelope.  The  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinct from  other  African  races,  their 
features  being  delicately  Caucasian 
and  free  of  all  negro  traits;  their 
sheep  are  also  peculiarly  marked,  the 
bodies  being  white  and  the  heads 
black,  while  they  possess  enormous 
tails,  probably  of  six  or  seven  pounds 
weight,  broad,  flat  and  thick,  like  a 
beaver;  in  times  of  drouth,  these 
sheep    are    said    to    "feed    on    their 


tails,"  and   not  to   suffer    materially 
while  that  appendage  remains  plump. 

During  my  stay  at  Aden,  I  was  - 
more  than  half  inclined  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  an  English  party  there 
who  were  waiting  for  a  coast-wise 
steamer  to  take  them  down  to  Zanzi- 
bar, two  or  three  days  distant,  whence 
they  contemplated  going  in  the  in- 
terior to  Stanley  Falls.  When  one 
is  so  far  afield,  a  few  days  travel 
more  or  less  matters  little,  but  the 
shadow  of  Egypt  was  already  at  my 
feet,  and  its  glamour  a  counter-charm 
which  drew  me  into  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea.  So,  voyaging  on,  we 
passed  Abyssinia,  scarcely  a  rifle's 
shot  off  the  port-side — the  land  of 
that  king  who  cut  off  the  hands  and 
feet  of  people  who  offended  him, 
and  destroyed  their  sight  by  pouring 
hot  tallow  in  their  ears;  that  piece 
of  ferocity  being  said  to  kill  the  optic 
nerve  without  leaving  any  outward 
sign  of  spot  or  blemish,  the  eyes  re- 
maining clear. 

But  little  farther  in  lies  the  Sou- 
dan, whose  Mahdi  had  forty  of  the 
Khedive's  soldiers  mutilated  together, 
and  sent  them  back  to  Cairo  with 
the  message,  that  if  his  highness 
wanted  eunuchs  he  could  have  those. 
It  was  to  obtain  freedom  from 
slavery  for  such  wretches  as  these 
that  Chinese  Gordon  left  his  '  'ever- 
victorious  army"  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  laid  down 
his  glorious  life  at  Khartoum. 

Having  traversed  the  Red  Sea,  we 
lay-to  a  few  hours  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
and  then  passed  through  the  canal  to 
Ismailia.  Since  the  widening  of 
the  canal  to  a  uniform  width  of 
seventy-two  feet  between  the  two 
seas,  delays  to  shipping  have  been 
infrequent  and  trifling.  Since  also 
the  use  of  the  electric  light  has  been 
adopted  by  passing  steamers,  the 
progress  through  has  been  as 
rapid  by  night  as  by  day.  The 
lights  are  displayed,  not  from  the 
banks  of  the  canal  itself,  as  one 
might  suppose,  but  from  the  decks 
of  the    steamers    themselves.        The 
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dear  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding 

desert  and  the  absence  of  wind  at 
night  time  renders  the  use  of  the 
light  singularly  effective  in  a  channel 
so  narrow  as  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
therefore  so  difficult  to  steer  in  when 
the  wind  rises,  but  at  the  same  time, 
so  well  defined  by  buoys  as  the  canal. 
The  ray  of  light  thrown  from  a 
mirror  behind  the  lamp  spreads  like 
a  fan  ahead  of  the  ships  and  across 
the  canal,  extending  about  half  a 
mile  ahead.  The  effect  is  singularly 
weird,  and  the  appearance  of  a  large 
vessel  looming  ahead  at  night  is 
something  to  be  remembered. 

A  ride  of  five  or  six  hours  by  rail 
between  Ismailia  and  Cairo  awaits 
the  traveler  on  disembarking  and, 
as  with  all  other  great  capitals  of  the 
world,  he  usually  reaches  the  city 
of  the  Caliphs  after  nightfall. 

I  had  chosen  the  best  season  to 
visit  the  country,  which  is  any  time 
between  December  and  March,  when 
northern  winds  are  more  or  less  pre- 
valent, which  cool  the  air  pleasantly, 
make  the  nights  restful  and  the  days 
delightful.  The  Nile  was  neither 
high  enough  to  cover  and  make  inac- 
cessible any  of  the  surrounding 
country,  nor  low  enough  to  look  like 
a  canal.  I  was  already  aware  that 
everybody  who  is  anybody  always 
go  to  Shepheard's  hotel  at  Cairo,  I 
mentally  claimed  exemption,  avoided 
the  gabbling  crowd,  the  professional 
globe  trotters,  a  motley  horde; 
sought  quieter  quarters,  and  found 
them  at  the  Hotel  Khedevial,  kept 
by  a  young  Greek  of  modest  mien 
and  pleasing  intelligence,  and  whose 
heart  I  unconsciously  won  as  was 
afterwards  shown  on  my  final  depart- 
ure from  his  hospitable  roof,  by  his 
presenting  me  with  two  rare  Alexan- 
drine coins  '  'for  sleeves  to  make  but- 
ton," as  he  explained  in  broken 
Arabic  and  fragmentary  English. 

The  great  highway  of  Egypt,  par- 
ticularly above  Cairo,  is  the  Nile, 
and  the  different  craft  which  ply  its 
historical  waters  furnish  the  pleasant- 
est  mode  of  seeinu"  the  countrv.  After 


that  follows  the  donkey,  patient, 
sure-footed,  very  enduring  and,  so 
fir  as  my  experience  goes,  of  easy 
gait;  then  comes  the  horse,  and  very 
unwillingly  he  comes,  too,  in  some 
parts  of  that  land;  but  for  excursions 
into  the  desert  camels  are  required, 
and  I  found  their  easy,  mobile  stride 
much  pleasanter  than  the  rolling, 
sideling,  shifting  steps  of  the  elephant 
of  India.  The  beauty  of  the  Egyp- 
tian climate  is  famed  far  and  wide, 
and  although  the  mortality  is  great, 
it  is  accounted  for  in  other  ways. 
The  ignorance,  superstition  and  filthy 
habits  of  the  Egyptians,  aided  by 
privations,  hard  and  enduring  toil, 
and  the  exposure  they  have  to  suffer, 
make  the  death  rate  very  high. 
Aside  from  these  drawbacks,  a  large 
number  of  the  poor  die  for  want  ot 
proper  medical  attendance  and  ad- 
vice, which  the  government  does  not 
supply,  unless  in  the  hospitals,  and 
of  those  the  natives  have  a  deep- 
seated  dread.  At  times  a  severe 
epidemic  sweeps  across  the  country 
with  fever-laden  breath,  and  depop- 
ulates whole  districts.  Formerly  it 
was  called  "the  plague,"  but  now  it 
takes  the  type  of  cholera,  and  when 
that  sets  in,  the  foreigners  speedilv 
vacate  the  country.  As  in  India, 
the  moon  appears  larger  than  with 
us,  an  effect  of  the  atmosphere  prob- 
ably. The  moonlight  nights  are 
singularly  brilliant,  but  when  dark- 
ness does  envelop  the  earth  it  is  thick 
enough  to  feel  almost,  while  the  sky 
above  is  quite  clear.  The  Nile  valley 
is  called  one  of  the  greatest  bird 
thoroughfares  in  the  world;  there  is 
but  little  large  game,  plenty  of  rep- 
tiles, enough  insects  to  go  around, 
each  traveler  being  furnished  with  a 
set  of  his  own  immediately  on  arrival ; 
fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Nile,  but 
none  are  worth  catching  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  American  palate,  as 
they  are  soft  and  woolly,  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  Nile  mud. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  men 
and  women,  are  a  handsome,  well- 
formed  race,  with  bright,  black  eves, 
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straight  noses,  fine  teeth  and  full 
lips.  It's  a  mystery,  'a  mystery  of 
the  Nile,'  perhaps,  how  they  grow 
out  of  such  pot-bellied,  shrunken- 
limbed  little  runts  as  the  children 
are;  these,  like  those  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  I  described  in  a  former 
article,  are  all  head  and  belly,  with 
spidery  arms  and  legs.  The  fellahin 
(peasant  women)  are  frequently 
models  of  beauty  when  quite  young, 
but  soon  after  attaining  their  mar- 
riageable age,  say  fourteen,  they 
commence  to  fade.  The  majority 
wear  brass  or  silver  ornaments, 
blacken  the  edge  of  their  eyelids 
with  kohl,  stain  the  finger  and  toe- 
nails and  the  palms,  of  their  hands 
with  hennehy  and  tattoo  different 
parts  of  their  person.  The  Cairenes 
proper,  however,  do  not  follow  these 
practices,  preferring  high-heeled 
French  shoes  to  bangles  on  their 
ankles  and  bells  on  their  toes.  The 
better  class  of  Cairo  women,  on  go- 
ing into  the  street,  wear  a  veil  of 
muslin  or  silk,  concealing  the  whole 
of  the  face  except  the  eyes.  The 
dancing  girls  of  Cairo,  who  appear 
every  evening  at  the  cafes  on  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  are  less  par- 
ticular— much  less  particular,  while 
their  dancing  is  simply  indescribable, 
and  if  not,  a  description  would 
scarcely  be  admitted  to  the  well- 
ordered  columns  of  The  Contrib- 
utor. 

The  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouins, 
Nubians,  Abyssinians  and  negroes, 
Turks,  Levantines,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Eurasians  and  Europeans,  make  up 
the  remaining  population  of  Egypt 
to  eight  million,  roughly  stated. 
Outside  the  town  houses  are  built  of 
adobe,  sometimes  mixed  with  straw, 
the  majority  having  two  rooms  and 
rarely  more  than  one  story;  very 
small,  unglazed  windows  located  near 
the  flat  roof  admit  what  little  light 
and  ventilation  they  care  for;  a  few 
rice  mats  and  earthen  dishes  of  the 
simplest  form  are  the  only  furnishings. 
Their  chief  luxuries  are  tobacco  and 
coffee,  and  when  obtained  are  ample 


compensation  for  the  discomforts  of 
the  squalor-haunted  regions  they 
dwell  in. 

The  Nubians,  who  are  at  home 
anywhere  between  the  first  cataract 
and  Khartoum,  are  frequently  driven 
into  Cairo  by  abject,  never-ending 
poverty,  where  after  saving  up  a  few 
pounds  of  copper  money,  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  and  settle 
down  there,  resuming  their  primitive 
way  of  living  and  manner  of  dress; 
the  latter,  on  the  female  side,  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  strip  of  leather 
fringe  tied  around  the  waist  in  ad- 
dition to  a  thick  coating  of  crude 
caster  oil  plastered  over  the  head  and 
body. 

The  Abyssinians  and  negroes  are 
generally  slaves,  the  women  of  the 
former  being  prized  for  their  beautiful 
forms  and  good  tempers.  Slavery 
is  officially  forbidden  in  Egypt,  but 
will  probably  continue,  at  least  so 
long  as  the  Khedive's  household  sets 
the  example  by  using  eunuchs  and 
other  forced  servitors.  The  eunuchs 
come  from  the  Soudan,  and  bring 
about  five  hundred  dollars  each.  An 
intelligent  Soudanese  told  the  writer 
that  not  more  than  five  or  six  per 
cent,  of  them  outlived  the  maltreat- 
ment, due,  he  thought,  to  the  in- 
competency of  the  native  surgeons, 
and  hence  the  high  price  they  bring. 
Egyptian  Jews  are  frequently  seen 
with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes  and  white 
skin,  and  they  are  said  to  be  dirty  in 
person  and  unclean  in  habit.  Since 
the  building  of  the  canal  French  are 
seen  in  all  the  streets,  and  their 
language  is  spoken  by  the  better 
class  of  Egyptians  as  often  as  the 
Arabic ;  if  misunderstood  by  the  latter 
class,  I  was  invariably  asked  to  speak 
French,  not  English  or  German. 

Modern  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  derived  from  two  sources. 
Their  annals  were  cut  on  the  walls 
of  their  temples;  their  private  history 
on  the  walls  of  the  tombs;  and  from 
temple  or  tomb  came  most  of  the 
objects  that  have  so  enriched  the 
museums  of  today. 
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Rameses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression  in  whose  court  the 
infant  Moses  was  raised  and  educated, 

and  the  finest  ruins  remaining  are  of 
his      period.  His      well-preserved 

mumniv  lies  in  the  museum  at  Gizeh. 
His  son  and  .successor,  Meneptah, 
was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus  and 
Egyptologists  at  Cairo  assign  B.  C. 
1325  as  about  the  date  of  that  event. 
The  record  in  Exodus  does  not  pre- 
cisely state  tiiat  he  perished  in 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  though 
according  to  the  song  of  Moses  he 
must  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  as 
his  horse  was  lost.  (Exodus  xv. ,  19.) 
Inscriptions  on  the  temples  show  his 
accession  to  have  occurred  B.  C.  1300. 
His  tomb  at  Thebes  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  discovered  and  recent- 
ly a  dirge  on  papyrus  or  stone,  has 
been  dug  up  lamenting  his  death  at 
a  good  (?)  old  age,  as  the  biblical 
record  does  not  claim  that  Pharaoh 
himself  perished,  the  dirge  may  be 
genuine  and  the  tomb  and  its  mummy, 
something  more  than  a  lie. 

The  only  other  Egyptian  rulers  of 
any  interest  to  the  reader  came  1250 
years  later.  Her  story  briefly  told  is 
this:  in  B.  C.  52  Cleopatra  was  left 
by  her  father,  Auletus,  joint  heir 
with  her  brother,  Ptolemy  Dionysius, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  within  four  years  was 
banished  by  her  brother.  Pompey, 
seeking  refuge  in  Egypt  after  his 
defeat  at  Pharsalia,  was  murdered 
with  Dionysius'  consent.  Caesar, 
after  a  long  struggle,  in  the  course  of 
which  Dionysius  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  reinstated  Cleopatra,  but  gave 
her  as  a  colleague  another  brother, 
also  named  Ptolemy,  whom  she  mur- 
dered. Caesarion,  her  son  by  Caesar, 
was  then  made  co-regent.  On  the 
death  of  Caesar,  Antony,  who  had 
summoned  the  queen  to  Tarsus  to 
answer  for  having  allowed  her  forces 
to  take  the  side  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
at  Phillipi,  fell  a  victim  to  her  charms 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  nine  years  with  her  in  idleness. 
During  this  time  Octavius  was  grad- 


ually rising  in  power,  and  on  the 
Roman  senate  declaring  Antony  an 
enemy  of  the  state,  he  marched 
against  Egypt,  defeating  the  com 
bined  naval  forces  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  at  Actium,  and  took  Alex- 
andria. Antony  and  Cleopatra  both 
committed  suicide, and  Egypt  became 
a  Roman  province,  governed  by 
prefects.  Recent  statements  touch- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  body  or  the 
tomb  of  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria,  are 
without  foundation.  And  now,  witli 
that  brief  unhearsing  of  the  dead  and 
buried  past,  let  the  time-worn 
mummy-dust  settle  down  once  more, 
and  while  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
'sorceress  of  the  Nile,"  with  her  ill- 
starred  lover,  turn  their  shrivelled 
faces  to  the  wall  once  more,  we  come 
to  modern  Egypt  and  the  present 
day. 

The  oriental  part  of  Cairo  is  di- 
vided into  quarters  or  wards.  There 
is  the  quarter  of  the  water  carriers, 
the  Christian  or  Copt  quarter,  the 
Jew's  quarter,  the  Frank  quarter  and 
others.  Many  of  these  wards  con- 
sist of  narrow',  dirty  lanes  or  streets, 
and  the  houses  of  the  two  opposite 
sides  touch  each  other  at  the  roof. 
The  principal  reason  of  their  being 
made  so  narrow  was  to  afford  better 
protection  in  case  of  the  ward  being 
attacked,  and  to  make  streets  and 
houses  cooler  in  the  fierce  heat  of 
the  summer.  The  old  Frank  quar- 
ter is  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Muski,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
first  Franks  who  opened  shops  in 
Cairo  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
reign  of  Saladin.The  present  city  has  a 
population  of  about  375,000  of  whom 
21,000  are  Europeans  of  different 
nationalities,  Greeks  predominating. 
The  narrow,  irregular  streets  and 
their  thoroughly  oriental  character, 
make  the  Egyptian  capital  the  most 
interesting  of  all  eastern  cities,  and 
it  is  not  due  alone  to  the  bazars  and 
the  mosques,  or  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  other  architecture,  but  as  wel 
to  the  people  in  the  streets;  from  the 
turbaned  Turk,  the  lounging  Arab, 
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the  veiled  women,  the  Bedouins  from 
the  desert, the  ever-sullen  Soudanese, 
the  blackest  race  I  ever  saw,  to  the 
"dogs  of  Christians  (Allah  forbid 
they  should  ever  take  the  city  again, 
or  if  they  do,  may  their  mothers  be 
defiled)."  All  these,  I  say,  go  to 
make  up  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  city  of  the  Caliphs.  As  to  the 
morals  of  the  Cairenes,  well,  if  tried 
by  the  standard  of  Chinese  morality, 
their  social  life  is  almost  pure. 


Perhaps  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
neighborhood,  with  no  reference  to 
mere  mud  or  standing  pools  of  water, 
is  at  least  a  straw  pointing  towards 
the  character  of  the  neighbors;  in 
Cairo,  at  all  events,  wherever  dirt 
and  filth  abound,  joy  is  uncon- 
strained, and  this  statement  would 
hold  good  in  all  the  Orient,  except 
Japan,  and  that  country  and  its 
people  are  cleaner  than  our  own. 

G.  H.  Snell. 
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A  STORV  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all.      Plate   sin 

with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shakespeare. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  higher 
or  privileged  classes  of  France,  as 
they  delighted  to  call  themselves. 
The  palace  of  Versailles,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king  of  France,  was 
situated  in  the  village  of  that  name, 
eleven  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It 
had  been  occupied  in  turn  by  Louis 
XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  now  the 
great  grandson  of  the  latter,  Louis 
XV.,  was  in  possession.  He  had  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  France  since  the 
year  1 7 1 5.  His  predecessor,  known  in 
history  as  the  "grand  monarch,"  had 
raised  France  to  a  higher  plane  of 
glory  than  she  had  before  reached. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  had  engaged 
in  numerous  wars,  and  had  reduced 
the  finances  to  a  very  low  ebb.  All 
lines  of  labor  had  been  neglected  for 
almost  a  century.  No  longer  did 
the  earth  yield  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  farmer.  As  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the 
husbandman  labored  under  great  dis- 
advantage, through  the  overbearing 
injustice  of  the  noblemen.  Manu- 
factures had  almost  ceased,  and  the 
poorer    classes    were    largely    out  of 


employment.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  whole  families  to  die  of  starvation 
in  the  streets. 

Such  were  the  conditions  confront- 
ing Louis  XV.  wrhen  he  ascended 
the  throne.  During  his  minority  the 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  regency, 
which  ruled  neither  wisely  nor  well. 
The  affairs  of  the  nation  had  not 
prospered  under  this  administration, 
and  therefore  all  eyes  were  eagerly 
turned  toward  the  young  king  upon 
his  reaching  his  majority. 

The  people  of  France  idolized  him. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they 
themselves  could  have  told  why 
they  gave  him  the  title  of  '"Well 
Beloved,"  except  that  he  was  their 
king,  and  they  were  so  weary  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  preceding  reign 
as  to  welcome  with  joy  any  change. 
He  had  passed  through  a  serious  ill- 
ness in  his  early  life,  and  all  France 
had  been  hallowed  with  prayers  for 
his  restoration  to  health.  These 
prayers  had  been  answered,  and  he 
had  been  spared  to  his  people.  But 
a  change  had  come  over  him  in  his 
early  manhood,  and  the  people  saw 
with  alarm  and  grief  that  they  were 
to  have  a  king  with  all  of  the  vices 
and  none  of  the  virtues  and  abilities 
of  his  predecessor.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Louis  XV.  saw  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  affairs  of  France  as 
soon  as  he  took  active  charge  of  their 
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administration,  and  that  instead  of 
attempting  the  task  of  correcting 
them,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  more 
congenial  one  of  gratifying  his  own 
pleasures  and  appetites.  Whatever 
his  motive,  this  was  the  course  he 
took. 

He  was  married  in  early  life  to  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  but 
he  lived  almost  entirely  apart  from 
her  with  his  mistresses  and  their  fav- 
orites. A  terrible  life  for  any  man 
to  lead,  and  especially  the  head  of  a 
great  nation,  whose  people  looked 
upon  him  as  their  father  and  protec- 
tor— almost  as  a  god.  The  rude 
awakening  of  the  French  from  their 
dream  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  served 
to  increase  in  their  hearts  the  feelings 
of  despair  engendered  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  they  sank 
into  a  condition  of  almost  passive 
hopelessness.  It  was  so,  at  least, 
with  the  peasants. 

There  was  an  element  in  these 
things  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  understand,  in  order  that 
our  story  may  possess  a  degree  of 
value  from  a  historical  standpoint. 
Spreading  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  gathering 
strength  and  volume  as  it  proceeded, 
was  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
equal  rights  of  all  mankind.  The 
favorite  idea  of  such  monarchs  as 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.  was 
that  of  the  divine  right  of  kings — 
that  the  prince  of  a  realm  possessed 
the  right,  by  virtue  of  his  heirship 
to  the  crown,  to  control  all  the  affairs 
of  his  subjects,  to  take  possession  of 
their  property  whenever  it  suited  his 
convenience,  and  to  take  their  lives  if 
in  his  view  such  action  was  necessary. 
Receiving  this  right,  as  he  and  his 
subjects  verily  believed,  from  God, 
he  was  not  interfered  with  in  its 
exercise,  and  the  helpless  country 
and  its  equally  helpless  people  lay  at 
his  feet. 

Now  the  opinions  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  advancement  were  chang- 
ing in  this  important  matter,  and  a 


large  element  of  the  nations  laying 
claim  to  any  degree  of  civilization, 
had  begun  to  put  their  opinions  to 
the  actual  test  by  subverting  the 
rights  of  kings  and  thus  proving- 
them  not  to  be  of  divine  origin. 
Already  were  the  people  of  America 
beginning  their  resistance  to  the 
series  of  aggressions  imposed  by  the 
British  ministry,  and  as  evidences  of 
success  appeared  in  their  struggle, 
they  were  applauded  by  the  king- 
ridden  people  of  Europe.  An  im- 
portant element  of  the  French  na- 
tion had  taken  firm  hold  of  the  fund- 
amental principles  for  which  the 
Americans  were  struggling,  and  were 
disseminating  them  among  the  igno- 
rant persons  of  France,  who,  with 
their  peculiarly  excitable  temper- 
aments, were  willing  to  seize  upon 
anything  which  promised  relief  from 
their  unpleasant  condition.  It  was 
the  educational  power  of  such  men 
as  Duruy,  exerted  in  this  direction, 
that  the  king  and  the  nobility  of 
France  had  great  reason  to  fear  and 
were  anxious  to  suppress  by  severe 
punishment. 

In  Versailles  the  royal  family  lived 
in  a  state  of  splendor  and  extrav- 
agance singularly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  affairs  of  the  common  people 
of  the  distracted  country.  The 
palace  itself  was  a  wonder  of  archi- 
tectural skill  and  finished  ornamenta- 
tion. Sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  paint- 
ings, arches,  spires,  and  domes  were 
combined  in  bewildering  profusion 
to  add  to  the  richness  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

But  it  is  of  the  population  of  this 
'  'palace  world' '  that  we  would  speak. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  1769, 
Louis  XV.  had  almost  reached  the 
age  of  fifty-nine.  During  fully 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
under  the  almost  supreme  control  of 
a  woman  named  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, infamous  to  all  time  for  the  use 
she  made  of  her  great  beauty  to 
influence  the  weak  and  vicious  king, 
to  advance  her  favorites  to  positions 
of    importance,     and     to     introduce 
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measures  at  variance  with  the  in- 
terests of  France.  She  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  of  the  distracted  country, 
and  the  king  came  to  partake  ol  this 
feeling  also.  Even  when  the  in- 
fluences before  referred  to,  the  de- 
mands for  a  restoration  of  their 
rights  began  to  operate,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  commons  became  men- 
acing' to  the  safety  of  the  throne,  the 
two  continued  in  their  ruinous  course 
of  sinful  pleasures  and  extravagance, 
hoping  that  the  storm  of  indignation 
would  hold  off  until  they  had  passed 
away.  This  hope  and  belief  were 
expressed  by  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour and  echoed  by  the  king,  in  the 
words,  '  'after  us  the  deluge. ' ' 

During  the  time  of  her  power  and 
influence,  she  cost  the  French  peo- 
ple about  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

After  the  death  of  this  woman  in 
the  year  1764,  another  favorite  took 
her  place,  a  noted  strumpet  named 
Du  Barri,  who  was  more  depraved 
even  than  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
and  possessed  none  of  her  redeem- 
ing qualities.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  she  had  just  been  pre- 
sented at  the  court  of  the  doting 
Louis  XV. ,  who  had  become  almost 
imbecile  through  the  excesses  and 
follies  of  his  earlier  life. 

A  few  months  after  the  violent 
death  of  the  nobleman  at  La  Brede, 
detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  a  man 
approached  the  Versailles  palace 
from  the  south-west.  His  appear- 
ance testified  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
walked  a  great  distance,  as  his  shoes 
were  covered  with  the  mud  of  the 
road,  his  hair  was  unkempt,  and  his 
face  bristled  with  a  week's  growth  of 
beard.  He  looked  around  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  surprise; 
evidently  he  had  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  so  magnificent  surroundings. 
He  passed  into  the  court  of  the 
palace,  and  applied  for  admittance  at 
the  main  entrance. 

"Who  are  you?"  inquired  the 
servant  who  kept  the  door. 

"I   prefer  not  to  tell  you  until  I 


see  the  man  I  am  seeking,"  answer- 
ed the  visitor. 

"I  must  admit  no  one  unknown 
to  me,"  said  the  servant,  turning 
away  from  the  applicant  and  closing 
the  door. 

The  visitor  seemed  disappointed. 
He  walked  moodily  back  and  forth 
before  the  entrance,  occasionally 
giving  vent  to  a  smothered  oath. 
As  he  passed  one  of  the  windows, 
he  saw  a  man  whom  he  seemed  to 
recognize.  He  stopped  and  signaled 
to  him.  The  person  arose  from  the 
chair  he  had  occupied  and  came 
closer  to  the  window.  A  moment's 
scrutiny  of  the  face  without,  and  he 
made  his  way  to  the  door.  There 
the  visitor  awaited  him. 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  "I  have  come 
at  last." 

"And  your  news?"  inquired  the 
other. 

"My  news  is  calculated  to  sur- 
prise you,  but  I  hardly  think  it  will 
be  disappointing,"  answered  the 
first. 

"Let  me  hear  it." 

"I  am  just  from  La  Brede." 

"I  judged  so,"  answered  the  well- 
dressed  man,  glancing  at  the  soiled 
clothes  of  the  visitor. 

The  latter  seemed  disappointed. 
He  evidently  anticipated  a  more 
hearty  welcome.  However  he  con- 
cealed his  chagrin  and  said  with  an 
assumed  air  of  independence,  "I 
have  come  from  La  Brede  with  news 
for  you,  but  I  can  await  your  con- 
venience. The  news  is  such  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  It  is 
not  my  pleasure  but  yours  that  is 
delayed." 

"Your  news,  and  quickly,"  said 
the  other,  with  an  air  of  great  im- 
patience. Then  as  the  visitor  hesi- 
tated, he  exclaimed,  "I  have  no 
time  to  wait.  I  have  audience  with 
the  king  in  a  few  minutes,  and  must 
be  punctual.  Lemoyne,  remember 
that  you  are  but  a  servant  as  yet, 
and  must  learn  to  do  our  pleasure. 
When  by  faithfulness  you  have 
earned  the  necessary  distinction,  you 
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may  be  in  a  position  to  plume  your- 
self and  to  maintain  aft  air  of  superi- 
ority; until  then,  wisdom  would  sug- 
gest that  you  be  obedient." 

Lemoyne  saw  his  position.  Con- 
quering his  pride,  he  said:  "An  act 
of  violence  has  been  committed  at 
La  Brede.  The  Duke  d'  Aguille  has 
been  assassinated.  The  peasants 
who  took  part  in  his  murder  are  ex- 
citing their  neighbors  to  revolt 
against  the  king's  authority.  The 
village  and  all  the  surrounding 
country  is  in  turmoil.  Other  acts  of 
violence  may  have  been  committed 
before  this  time.  All  the  peasantry 
of  that  locality  are  worked  up  almost 
to  the  point  of  insanity.  The  one 
taste  of  vengeance  they  have  had 
seems  to  have  whetted  their  appe- 
tites. There  is  but  one  course  to 
pursue  and  that  is  to  punish  the 
actors  in  this  tragedy.  Let  the  most 
prominent  suffer  first." 

Levon  listened  with  patience  until 
Lemoyne  had  finished  his  narration. 
Then  he  asked  without  apparent 
sign  of  excitement,  "How  was  the 
deed  accomplished  ? ' ' 

"He  met  a  dog's  death  on  a  tree 
in  front  of  Claude  Duruy's  house," 
said  Lemoyne. 

"Claude  Duruy's  house?  was  he 
an  actor  in  the  deed  ?' ' 

"He  must  have  been.  He  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  gave  orders 
about  the  disposal  of  the  body." 

"Have  you  direct  proof  that  he 
was  a  party  to  the  murder?" 

"Why  do  you  question  me  so 
directly  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I 
saw  him  with  the  crowd  and  heard 
his  orders  ?' ' 

"No,  it  is  not  enough  !  Did  I 
not  say  that  direct  proof  of  a  deed 
of  violence  would  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Duruy?  Did  you  see  him 
help  do  the  deed  !" 

"No,  I  did  not.  I  was  not  there 
when  it  was  done.  When  I  passed 
the  house  the  body  was  swaying  in 
the  wind,  and  Duruy  was  speaking 
to  the  crowd." 

"What  did  he  say?" 


Lemoyne  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment.  Levon  impatiently  turned 
from  him  and  stepped  toward  the 
door.  "Hold  !"  called  Lemoyne. 
Levon  turned  back.  "I  did  not 
hear  all  his  words,  but  I  did  hear 
him  say  he  feared  the  vengeance  of 
the  aristocracy.  He  professed  love 
and  sympathy  for  the  murderers,  and 
cautioned  them  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  future." 

"What  did  he  mean  by  the  last 
remark  ?' ' 

"He  meant  that  in  their  future  acts 
of  violence  they  should  be  more 
secret. ' ' 

"Very  well.  That  testimony  is 
important.  We  may  be  able  to 
make  use  of  it."  He  was  thought- 
ful for  a  few  moments.  "It  is  my 
audience  time  with  the  king,"  he 
said  at  length.  "I  am  to  consult 
with  him  on  this  matter  and  others  of 
its  kind.      You  will  attend  with  me. ' ' 

Lemoyne  glanced  at  his  soiled 
clothes.  "You  are  as  presentable 
as  peasants  are  expected  to  be, ' '  said 
Levon  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm. 
"Come." 

Lemoyne  passed  with  his  compan- 
ion into  the  most  unstable  strong- 
holds of  Europe.  Passing  through 
broad  and  elegantly  appointed  cor- 
ridors, hung  with  rich  curtains  and 
laces,  and  carpeted  with  most  costly 
fabrics,  the  two  found  themselves  in 
the  royal  audience  chamber. 

Everything  was  new  and  strange 
to  Lemoyne.  He  had  heard  in  a 
general  way  of  the  richness  of  the 
palace,  but  was  not  prepared  for  the 
scene  of  grandeur  presented  to  him. 
His  attention  was  soon  drawn  from 
the  furnishings  of  the  room  to  its 
occupants.  Seated  on  a  rich  throne 
in  an  alcove  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
was  the  king.  He  was  mean-losing 
in  the  extreme.  His  stature  was  the 
medium,  and  his  face  bore  marks  of 
his  dissipation  in  middle  and  advanced 
life.  It  was  mottled  and  covered  with 
unsightly  pimples,  giving  evidence 
of  filthy  and  deep-seated  disease. 
His  eyes  were  restless  and  weak,  be- 
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tokening  the  hrokc-Ti  state  of  his 
mind.  Mis  lips  twitched  nervously, 
and  occasionally  took  upon  them- 
selves an  imbecile  smile,  indicative  of 
the  doting  and  childish  condition  of 
his  mind.  His  richly  embroidered 
and  bejeweled  robe  hung  in  a  loose, 
careless,  almost  slovenly  fashion 
about  his  form,  and  his  position  on 
the  velvet,  gold-embroidered  cush- 
ions was  as  far  removed  from  kingly 
dignity  as  possible. 

Seated  at  his  side  was  a  woman 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  It 
was  the  notorious  Comtess  Du  Barri, 
to  whom  this  position  was  frequently 
assigned  by  the  infatuated  monarch. 
She  was  handsome  of  face  and  form, 
but  her  beauty  was  of  the  bold,  for- 
ward type,  and  formed  a  perfect 
index  to  her  real  character.  She 
seemed  conscious  of  the  power  she 
exercised  over  the  dotard  at  her  side, 
and  regarded  him  with  a  degree  of 
contempt  commensurate  with  his 
weakness.  Nor  did  she  rule  him 
alone  and  in  her  own  interests. 
Standing  before  the  throne  were  a 
number  of  courtiers,  officers  in  the 
royal  council,  men  who  had  been 
called  thither  by  the  influence  of  the 
woman,  not  because  of  administra- 
tive wisdom  on  their  part,  but  rather 
on  account  _  of  their  willingness  to 
become  her  obedient  tools.  Even 
those  officers  who  possessed  ability 
in  affairs  of  state,  had  debased  them- 
selves before  her,  and  were  as  willing 
to  betray  to  her  whim  the  interests 
of  the  French  people  as  she  was  to 
prostitute  herself  for  the  advance- 
ment of  her  own  power. 

'  As  Levon  and  Lemoyne  entered 
the  apartment,  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  court  ballet  was  being- 
discussed  with  all  due  gravity.  Nor 
was  the  discussion  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  two  and  the  announce- 
ment of  their  names  by  the  attendant, 
but  their  presence  was  for  the  time 
entirely  ignored.  At  length  one  of 
the  courtiers  directed  the  royal  at- 
tention to  them. 

Advancing    to     the    foot    of    the 


throne,    Levon  said,  "Your  majesty 
was  pleased  to  send  for  me." 

With  a  vacant  stare  the  king  ejacu- 
lated, "Oh,  Ah — did  we  send  for 
you?     Ah,  yes!" 

A  few  minutes  of  embarrassing 
silence  ensued,  during  which  the 
king's  mind  seemed  wandering  to 
the  subject  of  former  discussion. 
Then  turning  to  the  comtess,  he 
said,  "Ma  amie,  is  the  royal  theater 
open  yet?  Is  it  the  ballet  or  the 
opera?     Do  we  see ' ' 

"Your  majesty,"  she  interrupted, 
"the  messieurs  await  the  royal  plea- 
sure. ' ' 

Endeavoring  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  dignity,  he  turned  to  them. 
"On  what  subject  did  we  wish  to 
speak  to  the  messieurs?  Is  it  a  new 
maiden  for  the  ballet,  whose  beauty 
shall  outshine  the  rest?  Shall  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her?  What 
do  the  messieurs  ask  for  her  ? ' ' 

"Your  majesty,"  said  Du  Barri 
again,  "it  is  of  the  dogs  of  peasants 
that  the  messieurs  would  speak." 

"Ha!  the  dogs  of  peasants.  The 
dogs  of  peasants!  Ha,  ha,  very 
good,  ma  amie,  very  good  indeed!" 

"So,"  thought  Lemoyne,  "this  is 
the  scare-crow  by  means  of  whom 
Levon  has  endeavored  to  threaten 
me  into  his  service.  This  is  the 
majesty  whose  frown  sends  all  France 
into  darkness  and  gloom.  This  is 
the  thing  whose  orders  are  to  be 
given  for  the  extermination  of  the 
peasantry!  Bah!  He  is  a  fool,  a 
lunatic!  I  blush  to  think  that  I, 
ignorant  peasant  though  I  am, 
should  be  forced  to  swear  allegiance 
to  such  a  dotard ! ' ' 

Levon  did  not  know  the  thoughts 
of  his  companion,  but  he  saw  the 
contemptuous  expression  on  his  face, 
and  with  a  warning  frown  corrected 
the  apparent  disgust. 

"Well,  what  about  the  dogs  of 
peasants?"  said  the  king.  "Have 
they  been  complaining  again!  Are 
they  not  contented  that  we  have  per- 
mitted them  to  live?  What  have 
thev  been  asking-  for  now? 
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-  "Your  majesty,"  said  Levon,  "this 
man  has  just  come  from  the  village  of 
LaBrede  in  Guienne.  He  says  deeds  of 
violence  are  being  enacted  there  daily. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  nobleman  was 
hanged  like  a  dog  by  the  villagers." 

The  king  started  in  unfeigned 
alarm.  "Have  they  killed  one  of 
the  nobility,"  he  stammered.  "Did 
they  know  who  he  was  ?" 

"Not  only  did  they  know  who  he 
was,  but  they  killed  him  because  he 
was  of  the  nobility,  and  then  gloried 
in  the  deed." 

-  "One  of  the  nobility  slain  !"  ex- 
claimed the  king.  "Our  royal  per- 
son is  in  danger,"  he  whimpered. 
"Our  life  will  be  taken  !  O,  ma  amie 
we  are  doomed  to  death  !' '  and  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  breast  of  the 
comtess  and  sobbed  aloud. 

She  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear.  He  raised  his  head  and  was 
laughing.  "Ah,  yes,  via  amie,  you 
are  a  genius.  Let  the  dancers  be 
brought  in." 

At  the  word  one  of  the  attendants 
left  the  room  and  presently  returned 
with  four  girls  of  beautiful  form,  who 
danced  before  the  monarch  with 
singular  grace.  The  voluptuous 
exercise  ended,  they  retired,  and  the 
king  went  into  raptures  over  their 
beauty.    His  fears  had  been  forgotten. 

"How  are  we  to  deal  with  these 
savages?"  he  said.  "Do  they  not 
quail  when  the  royal  name  is  uttered? 
Is  that  not  enough  to  destroy  rebell- 
ion in  our  fair  dominions  ?  What 
else  is  needed  ?" 

"When  men  and  their  wives  and 
children  are  starving,"  said  one  of 
the  courtiers,  '  'they  lose  all  respect  for 
the  royal  name.  In  dealing  with 
his  rebellious  subjects,  the  late  king 
of  Spain' ' — 

"The  late  king  of  Spain  !"  ex- 
claimed the  king,  horror  struck  at 
the  thought  that  a  monarch  might  die. 

"It  is  a  title  kings  sometimes 
take,"  said  the  courtier  ingeniously, 
and  Louis  was  reassured.  "Philip 
of  Spain,"  continued  the  speaker, 
"in  dealing  with  such  subjects  drove 


the  most  rebellious  from  his  domin- 
ions, and  by  imprisonment  stopped 
the  mouths  of  those  who  remained 
opposed  to  his  power." 

Then  Louis  displayed  some  traces 
of  his  almost  forgotten  majesty.  He 
arose  from  his  throne,  and  stood  on 
the  raised  dais,  his  form  erect  and 
dignified.  "These  peasants,"  he 
cried  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice,  "who 
presume  to  utter  treason  against  the 
vice-regent  of  God,  who  by  right  of 
birth  is  their  master  and  their  sire, 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  power  and 
majesty  of  our  name.  Dire  venge- 
ance must  come  upon  them  for 
thoughts  of  rebellion.  Where  this 
and  •  similar  outrages  have  been  per- 
petrated, the  actors  in  them  must  be 
apprehended  and  punished  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes. 
And  they  of  noble  birth,  who  have 
deserted  the  party  of  loyalty  to  us 
and  incited  rebellion  among  the  ig- 
norant, deserve  the  severest  penalties. 
Let  their  houses  be  desolated,  their 
fields  ravished,  their  wives  and  child- 
ren given  to  the  spoiler.  I  swear 
that  none  shall  be  safe  who  think  of 
opposing  me."  The  fire  of  his  eye 
died  out,  and  before  the  courtiers 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise  at 
the  astonishing  scene  they  had  wit- 
nessed, he  was  driveling  again. 

The  Comtess  Du  Barri  then  arose. 
"You  have  heard  what  his  royal 
highness  has  said,"  she  cried.  "I 
offer  a  thousand  louis  d'or  to  him 
who  brings  the  first  high-born  rebel 
before  us  to  receive  his  doom." 

The  audience  was  ended.  The 
royal  party  retired  to  engage  in  its 
daily  debaucheries,  such  as  would  be 
allowed  only  to  the  scions  of  royalty. 
Levon  and  Lemoyne  departed  from 
the  palace  and  walked  slowly  toward 
one  of  the  squalid  lodging  houses, 
where  the  latter  was  to  remain  that 
night,  before  returning  to  his  home. 

"You  have  heard  the  command  of 
rhe  king  and  the  offer  of  the  Com- 
tess," said  Levon  as  they  proceeded. 
'  'That  reward  is  mine,  and  for  Duruy. 
See  that  you  do  not  touch  him.      An 
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act  must  be  proven  against  him  which 
will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
his  punishment.  Leave  it  to  inc. 
Within  a  month  he  will  be  placed  in 
a  position  where  the  cause  of  royalty 
in  France  shall  never  suffer  from  him 


again,  and  my  fortune  and  position 

shall  be  assured." 

A  look  of  rebellion  from  Lemovm- 
followed  this  remark,  unobserved, 
however,  by  Levon,  and  the  pair 
parted.  Laertes. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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Trust  in  Him,  the  great  Eternal, 

Ruler  of  the  universe  ! 
He  hath  wisdom,  grand,  supernal, 

More  than  mortals  can  rehearse  ! 

'Mid  the  Heavens  of  untold  splendor, 
Past  the  cycles  known  but  there; 

In  their  councils  Gods  could  tender, 
Plans  divine,  in  wisdom  rare  ! 

See,  how  but  through  degradation, 
Triumph  can  alone  be  won; 

That  through  deep  humiliation 
Soul  hath  glory  as  the  sun ! 

Few  will  exaltation  capture  ; 

Past  the  angels,  see  them  go  ; 
To  Celestial  life  and  rapture, 

Such  as  Gods  may  only  know  ! 

Grades  there  are  to  all  of  being; 

Some  Terrestrial  honors  wear; 
Still  in  that  great  glory  seeing, 

Right  and  justice  ever  there  ! 

Where  Telestial  glory  glistens, 
As  the  stars  in  azure  vault, 

Throbs  in  every  soul  who  listens, 
Love  divine  hath  here  no  fault ! 


There  are  kingdoms  not  of  glory 
Darkened  by  the  clouds  of  sin, 

But  'tis  e'er  the  self-same  story, 
Until,  purified — shut  in! 

Mercy  holds  the  scales  for  ever, 
Yet  will  "justice  claim  its  own;" 

None  have  power,  or  will,  to  sever, 
Their  allegiance  to  the  throne! 

By  and  by,  each  wanderer,  feeling, 

For  the  truth,  in  love  of  right; 
Shall  employ  that  glad  revealing, 

Of  the  Gospel's  wondrous  light! 
Then  as  inspiration  swelling, 

Brings  two  worlds  in  close  commune 
Angel  messengers  are  telling 

"Discord  hath  no  place  in  tune!" 
Harmonies  are  ever  blending; 

In  "God's  Temples"  proxies  stand; 
One  more  soul  redeemed — ascending. 

Robed  with  the  Celestial  band  ! 
Full  redemption  thus  provided, 

List,  uncounted  millions  sing, 
Gospel — Priesthood;  earth — derided, 

Makes  the  eternal  worlds  to  ring ! 

H.    IV.  Naisbitt. 


THE  OLD  YEAR'S  FLIGHT. 

Triumphant  day!     Thy  guerdon  lasting  fame, 

From  sylvan  shades,  high  reared  from  manly  sight  ; 

'Mid  choral  airs,  to  earth  the  Old  Year  came  ; 
While  trembled  earth  with  Hope's  exulting  light, 

And  blanched  full  oft  the  dark'ning  brow  of  Night. 
'Neath  heavenly  bays  had  glowed  his  aerial  face, 

To  soothe  the  seraphs  and  the  gods  delight. 

He  came  the  earth's  dark,  moody  shores  to  grace, 
And  left  in  gushing  tears  all  in  that  hallowed  place. 

Then  sound  the  harp  !     With  songs  the  valleys  ring, 
Elysian  nymphs  him  call  to  pleasures  high  ; 

Let  sylvan  maids  the  thrilling  jub'lates  sing, 
And  aerial  sylphs  Cicilian  warblings  try: 

Till  sounds  seraphic  swell  the  vocal  sky. 

Loud  vesper  shouts  and  strains  of  vernal  cheer — 

While  valleys  ring  and  rearing  mountains  cry — 
Victorious  all,  shall  greet  the  ascending  year, 
And  festive  splendors  rare  garland  his  earthly  bier. 

Angus  Nicholson. 
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OUTLINE    OF    MATHEMATICS. 

Progress  in  education  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  present  age.  Never  before  has 
there  been  so  general  an  interest  in 
popular  education.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  intellectual  resources 
has  become  an  object  of  transcendent 
interest.  The  increase  in  the  facili- 
ties of  colleges  and  universities  for 
original  research  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  education.  Schools 
of  all  kinds  and  grades  are  multi- 
plying in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try; improved  methods  of  training 
have  been  adopted;  dull  routine  has 
given  way  to  a  healthy  intellectual 
activity;  in  short,  instruction  has  be- 
come a  science  and  teaching  a  pro- 
fession. This  advance  is  reflected 
in,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been 
pioneered  by,  the  improvements  in 
the  science  of  mathematics.  The 
physical  sciences  owe  their  present 
condition  of  great  development  to 
the  introduction  of  transcendental 
analysis.  The  improvement  in  our 
facilities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce — in  railroad  engineering 
and  shipbuilding,  and  the  perfected 
machinery  for  all  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing and  for  mining,  all  which 
contribute  so  much  to  our  material 
prosperity  and  intellectual  growth, 
have  been  co-ordinate  with,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  the  development  of 
mathematics,  and  the  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  and  applying 
the  various  branches  of  that  science. 

And  yet,  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
curricula  of  higher  institutions,  there 
is  probably  none  whose  nature  and 
scope  are  less  understood  than  are 
those  of  mathematics.  Ignoring  its 
practical  utility,  so  much  has  been 
said  of  the  importance  of  this  subject 
as  a  disciplinary  study,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  by  many  mere- 
ly as  an  abstract  science,  consisting 
of  meaningless  symbols  which  are  of 
value  only  as  factors  in  the  training 
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of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  But 
it  is  to  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
origin,  development,  and  application 
of  the  various  branches  of  this 
science  that  may  be  attributed  such 
misapprehension  of  its  potency  as  a 
factor  in  the  civilization  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  unfoldment  of  the  immut- 
able laws  of  the  universe. 

Mathematics  is  one  of  the  purest 
products  of  human  thought.  Based 
upon  quantity,  one  of  the  earliest 
ideas  which  spring  up  in  the  human 
mind,  and  so  intimately  associated 
with  man's  commonest  experience, 
it  became  interwoven  with  his  sim- 
plest thought  and  speech,  and  was 
gradually  unfolded  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  The  exactness  of 
its  conceptions  and  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  its  relations  attracted 
the  attention  of  reflective  minds, 
and  made  it  a  familiar  topic  of 
thought.  The  result  was  that,  re- 
ceiving contributions  from  age  to 
age,  it  continued  to  develop  until  at 
last  it  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  eminent  for  the  refinement 
of  its  principles  and  the  certitude  of 
its  deductions. 

The  science  of  mathematics  has 
been  aided  in  its  growth  by  the 
rarest  minds  of  antiquity,  and  en- 
riched by  the  thought  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers.  "Over  it  Pytha- 
goras mused  with  the  deepest  en- 
thusiasm; to  it  Plato  gave  the  aid  of 
his  refined  speculations;  and  in  un- 
folding some  of  its  mystic  truths, 
Aristotle  employed  his  peerless 
genius.  In  its  processes  and  princi- 
ples shines  the  thought  of  ancient 
and  modern  mind — the  subtle  mind 
of  the  Hindoo,  the  classic  mind  of 
the  Greek,  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
Italian  and  English.  It  comes  down 
to  us  adorned  with  the  offerings  of  a 
thousand  intellects,  and  sparkling 
with  the  gems  of  thought  received 
from  the  profoundest  minds  of  near- 
ly every  age. ' '  * 


*  Dr.  Edward  Brooks. 
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Rich,  however,  as  have  been  the 
contributions  in  the  past,  few  of  the 
great  writers  have  endeavored  to 
unfold     its     logical    relations    as    a 

science,  and  trace  the  philosophic- 
thread  of  thought  that  binds  its  parts 
together  into  a  complete  and  syste- 
matic whole.  In  fact,  the  subtlest 
principles  of  the  higher  analysis 
were  not  invented  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
another  century  elapsed  before  the 
principles  thus  revealed  had 
thoroughly  reorganized  the  science. 
Meanwhile,  the  great  mathema- 
ticians were  so  much  absorbed  in  the 
perfection  of  the  calculus  and  cog- 
nate subjects  and  in  the  wonderful 
physical  discoveries  to  which  they  at 
once  led,  that  they  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  those  less  profita- 
ble meditations  which  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  subject  demands.  The 
result  has  been,  that  mathematics 
has  been  treated  too  much  as  a  sys- 
tem of  fragments,  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  its  various  parts  has,  until 
recently,  received  no  proper  atten- 
tion. Although  Berkeley,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Carnot,  and  Lagrange  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  science,  still  the 
actual  co-ordination  itself — the  com- 
prehension of  mathematics  as  an 
organic  unity — awaited  realization 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  may  even  now  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  controversy. 

In  1829,  Auguste  Comte,  the 
founder  of  the  "Positive  Philoso- 
phy," opens  his  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics 
with  the  statement*  that  "although 
the  science  of  mathematics  is  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  perfect  ol 
all  sciences,  the  general  conception 
which  we  should  form  of  it  is  not 
yet  clearly  determined.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  science,  and  its  principal 
divisions,  have  hitherto  remained 
vague    and    uncertain.       The    plural 

*  Positive     Philosophy,    Martineau's    transla- 
tion, vol.  i.,  p.  28. 


name  by  which  it  is  usually  desig- 
nated would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  want  of  unity  in  its 
philosophic  character,  as  it  is  com- 
monly conceived."  So  well  founded 
does  John  Stuart  Mill  consider  this 
assertion  that,  in  referring  to  Comte' s 
Philosophy,  he  declares*  that  "one 
of  the  most  admirable  portions  is 
that  in  which  he  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  created  the  philosophy  of 
the  higher  mathematics." 

Though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
results  of  Comte' s  labors  justify  this 
exalted  opinion,  still  the  fact  of  its 
expression  by  Mill  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  before  Comte' s  day  but 
little  had  been  done  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mathematical  philosophy. 
Indeed,  before  this  time,  the  only 
attempt  at  classification,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice,  was  by  the  French 
mathematician,  Montucla,  who,  in 
1 755,  conceived  and  partly  executed 
the  plan  of  writing  a  history  of 
all  mathematical  science,  f — a  work 
which  he  revised  and  began  to  re- 
publish in  1798,  and  which,  upon  his 
death  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  was 
completed  by  his  friend  Lalande 
about  three  years  later.  But  this 
work,  vast  in  design  and  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  falls  far  short  of  co- 
ordinating the  parts  of  the  science.  \ 

*  System  0/  Logic.  Sixth  edition,  vol.  ii., 
P-  153- 

f  Histoire  des  Matkematiqves.  Second  ed- 
ition, Paris,  1802. 

%  Montucla,  in  his  attempt  at  classification, 
divides  mathematics  into  two  fundamental  di- 
visons,  the  abstract  and  the  physico,  the  former 
including  arithmetic, geometry,  and  algebra;  the 
latter,  mechanics,  astronomy,  acoustics,  optics, 
etc.  Geometry,  "the  science  of  figured  exten- 
sion,*' he  divides  into  elementary,  extending 
through  the  circle,  and  transcendental, — the 
latter  being  subdivided  into  finite  and  infinitesi- 
mal. Algebra,  "the  mediation  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  and  including  both,"  strangely 
defined,  again,  as  "arithmetic  by  signs,"  and 
as  "science  of  any  relations — of  magnitude  in 
general,"  he  considers  us  ordinary,  dealing  with 
finites.  solution  of  equations,  and  theory  of 
curves;  and  infinitesimal,  including  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus. 
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It  is  to  Comte  that  we  are  most 
indebted  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  actual  grasping  to- 
gether of  all  the  branches  of  mathe- 
matics under  one  superintending 
conception. 

It  is  unquestionable,  however, 
that  he  was  indebted  to  some  of  his 
immediate  predecessors — to  Berke- 
ley* and  Carnot,f  for  instance,  and 
especially  to  Lagrange.^  Still  he 
must  be  credited  with  the  first  and 
oiilyl  serious  attempt  to  set  forth,  in 
a  united  system,  the  idea  of  math- 
ematics as  an  organic  whole,  and  to 
carry  out  into  its  several  branches 
the  logical  development  of  the 
science.  Assigning  to  mathematics 
as  its  object  "the  indirect  measure- 
ment of  magnitudes," ||  he  begins 
his  classification^}  of  the  science  by 
dividing  it  into  two  fundamental  di- 
visions, concrete  and  abstract.  Under 
the  concrete  he  places  geometry  and 
mechanics,   and  under    the  abstract, 


arithmetic,  algebra  and  the  calculus. 
Geometry  he  divides  again  into 
synthetic  or  special  and  analytic  or 
general;  and  calculus,  into  differen- 
tial and  integral,  and  the  calculus  of 
variations. 

The  strong  points  of  Comte' s 
scheme,  as  explained  in  his  philoso- 
phy, are  obvious  to  all  who  are 
practically  conversant  with  mathe- 
matics. '  But  his  classification  is  also 
open  to  criticism,  even  in  its  funda- 
mental divisions.  For  "all  the 
sciences,  even  the  most  abstract, 
have  their  basis  in  concrete  realities, 
and  attain  to  the  stage  of  developed 
and  exact  science  in  the  same  de- 
gree in  which  the  complex  concretes 
are  eliminated  after  their  abstract 
values  have  been  ascertained.  In 
science  the  particular,  the  sensible, 
and  the  concrete  are  transformed  into 
the  universal,  the  ideal,  and  the 
abstract."**  All  science  embodies 
both   the  concrete   and  the  abstract, 


*  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  422. 

f  Carnot,  Metaphysics  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 

%  See  W.  W.R.  Ball's  Short  Account  of  the  History  of  Mathematics.   First  edition,  pp.  373-83- 

\  John  Stuart  Mill's  System  of  Logic  and  his  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  s  Philosophy 
contain  each  a  chapter  giving  general  views  of  mathematics,  though  in  the  Comtian  spirit,  still 
under  new  and  interesting  aspects.  Professor  A.  T.  Bledsoe  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
also  published  in  1868  a  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  which  makes  no  claim,  however,  to 
exhaustiveness,  dealing  only  with  Geometry  and  the  Infinitesimal  Method.  Professor  George 
H.  Howison  has  a  brief  article  on  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  {four.  Spec.  Phil.,  vol. 
v.,  p.  144),  which,  however,  represents  Mathematics  as  dealing  only  with  continuous  quan- 
tity in  the  form  of  extension  and  motion,  and  is  open  to  further  serious  criticism  in  many  of 
its  most  important  details. 

||   Positive  Philosophy.     Third  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  31. 

II  Comte's  outline  {Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  Gillespie's  translation,  New  York,  i860,  p.  2) 
is  as  follows: 

I.  ABSTRACT    MATHEMATICS— Analysis,  or  the  Calculus. 

1.  Ordinary  Analysis,  or  Calculus  of  Direct  Functions. 

a.  Arithmetic — the  Calculus  of  Values. 

b.  Algebra — the  Calculus  of  Functions  per  se. 

2.  Transcendental  Analysis — Calculus  of  Indirect  Functions. 

a.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

b.  Calculus  of  Variations. 

II.  CONCRETE    MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Geometry — the  Science  of  the  Measurement  of  Extension. 

a.  Synthetic,  or  Special  {  graphic      .    .Algebraic. 

3  r  (Descriptive.    .    .  1  ngonometry. 

,     .      ,   ..  r-,  1  i  of  Two  Dimensions. 

b,  Analytic,  or  General  {    c  ™,.         y-.. 

'  (of  Three  Dimensions. 

2.  Rational  Mechanics — Math.  Laws  of  Physical  Motion. 

3.  [THERMOLOGY — Mathematical  Laws  of  Heat.] 

**  J.  M.  Long.    Jour.  Spec-  Phil.,   vol.  xx.,  p.  421. 
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so  that  this  principle,  therefore, cannol 
serve  as  a  means  of  logical  division. 
Likewise,    his   division    is   defective 

where  he  discriminates  between /w/r 
and  analytic  geometry  as  "special" 
and  '  'general. ' '  Because,  though  the 
method  of  analytic  geometry  is  un- 
doubtedly more  general  than  that  of 
pure  geometry,  so  also  is  the  method 
of  algebra  more  general  than  that  of 
arithmetic.  Yet,  as  Comte  himself 
has  observed,*  "it  would  now  be  a 
grave  error  to  define  algebra,  with 
Newton,  as  a  'universal  arithmetic. " : 
Such  a  division  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  distinguishing  between  the 
methods  according  to  which  a  given 
subject  is  discussed,  instead  of  the 
characteristic  difference  between  the 
subjects  themselves,  their  object  mat- 
ter. His  division  of  abstract  mathe- 
matics into  the  calculus  of  direct 
functions  (arithmetic  and  algebra), 
and  the  calculus  of  indirect  functions 
(differential  and  integral  calculus), 
is  also  objectionable,  as  is  evident 
from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
these  subjects. 

The  presentation  of  mathematics 
as  a  whole  must  be  based  on  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  science 
and  must  unfold  therefrom  the 
logical  relations  of  all  its  parts.  For, 
like  all  science,  which  is  an  organic 
unity  of  truths  and  principles,  mathe- 
matics has  its  fundamental  ideas  out 
of  which  arise  subordinate  ideas; 
these  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  others 
contained  in  them,  while  all  are  so 
related  as  to  give  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.  What  are 
these  fundamental,  derivative  ideas? 
What  is  the  law  of  their  development? 
What  is  the  philosophical  character 
of  each  subject?  What  is  the  logical 
thread  of  thought  that  binds  them 
all  together  into  an  organic  unity? 

These  are  the  questions  which 
meet  us  at  the  threshold  of  an  effort 
to  present  a  general  out  tine  of  math- 
ematical science;  the  answers  to  them 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  we 
are  to  build. 

*  Cours  dc  Philosopkie  Positive,  t.  i..  p.  177. 


DEFINITION. 

In  seeking  a  definition  ol  mathe- 
matics, out  of  which  all  its  parts 
shall  be  seen  to  unfold  in  logical  or- 
der, we  may  begin  with  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  term.  According  to 
Proclus,  the  word  mathematics  ori- 
ginated with  the  Pythagoreans  some- 
time during  the  fifth  century  H.  (". 
It  is  from  the  Greek  /nathen/a,  that 
which  is  learned,  a  lesson.  In  its 
primary  signification,  as  used  by 
the  ancients,  it  embraced  every  ac- 
quired, science,  and  was  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  most  distinguished  authors  of 
antiquity  use  the  word  for  all  kinds 
of  learning.  Thus,  Plato  says  that 
"they  who  are  by  nature  arithme- 
ticians do  show  themselves  readv  to 
learn  the  whole  mathematics,  that  is, 
everything  which  is  capable  of  being 
learned."  Aristotle  asserts  that 
"every  kind  of  learning  and  mental 
mathematics  (or  discipline)  is  made 
from  a  previous  knowledge,"  and 
speaks  even  of  his  "culinary  mathe- 
matics," or  "discipline  of  preparing 
victuals." 

Subsequently,  mathematics  was  re- 
stricted to  such  branches  as  were 
acquired  by  severe  study,  or  disci- 
pline, and  its  votaries  were  called 
disciples.  Those  subjects,  therefore, 
which  required  exact  reasoning,  and 
the  aid  of  logical  analysis  were  called 
disciplinal  or  mathematical,  because 
of  the  greater  evidence  in  the  argu- 
ments, the  certainty  of  the  conclu- 
sions, and  the  mental  training  which 
they  produced. 

Having  its  origin  in  quantity, 
mathematics  primarily  means  some- 
thing learned  concerning  the  relations 
of  quantity,  as  space,  time,  matter, 
motion,  and  force.  The  name  itself 
indicates  how  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  man  came 
to  feel  the  importance  of  this  form  of 
intelligence  as  a  means  of  bringing 
the  order  of  his  thought  into  corres- 
pondence with  the  order  of  external 
nature.  Mathematics  first  attained 
to    the    stage    of    fully     developed 
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science  because  it  deals  with  the 
most  simple,  though  the  most  gen- 
eral and  abstract,  relations.  While 
it  is  true  that  thought  unfolds  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  yet  this 
is  not  the  only  law  or  even  the  con- 
trolling one.  The  principle  of  least 
resistance  to  thought  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  order  of 
scientific  development.  It  was  much 
easier  for  the  mind  to  discov- 
er the  properties  of  quantity 
through  their  abstract  relations  than 
patiently  to  make  inductions  among 
the  complex  realities  of  concrete 
things. 

The  prime  necessity  of  scientific 
knowledge  was  measurement,  and 
science  therefore  has  been  appropri- 
ately called  the  measurer.  Hence 
mathematics  arose  in  the  neces- 
sity of  determining  such  distan- 
ces, velocities,  and  dimensions  as 
would  not  admit  of  direct  measure- 
ment. 

The  usual  definition  of  math- 
ematics as  the  '  'science  of  magni- 
tudes,''' or  more  definitely,  the 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
measurement  of  magnitudes, ' '  is  ad- 
versely criticised  by  Comte  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  '  'vague  and  degrades 
mathematics  into  a  mere  art."* 
Though  indicating  the  real  aim  of 
mathematics,  this  definition  is  not 
deep  enough.  It  presents  as  direct 
that  which  is  usually  indirect,  and 
thus  misleads  us  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  science.  This  is  evident  from  a 
careful  examination  of  what  measure- 
ment logically  is,  as  it  arises  out  of 
the  interaction  of  the  constituents  of 
quantity.  Now,  measuring  a  mag- 
nitude implies  merely  the  direct 
comparison  of  this  magnitude  with 
another  similar  one,  which  is  taken 
as  the  standard  or  unit  of  com- 
parison. According  to  this  defini- 
tion, then,  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics, vast  and  profound  as  it  is  re- 
puted to  be,  would  seem  to  be  sim- 
ply a  series  of  mechanical  processes 

*  Positive  Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 


for  obtaining  directly  the  ratios  of 
the  quantities  to  be  measured  to  the 
unit  of  measurement,  by  operations 
similar  to  those  of  the  carpenter 
with  his  rule.  The  direct  measure- 
ment of  a  magnitude,  however,  by 
superposition  or  any  similar  process, 
is  most  frequently  an  operation  quite 
impossible  to  perform;  so  that,  if 
mathematics  were  confined  to  the 
direct  measurement  of  magnitudes, 
the  knowledge  of  most  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  there  is  greatest  in- 
terest would  necessarily  be  re- 
nounced. For  example,  the  measure- 
ment of  one  straight  line  by  another, 
the  simplest  comparison  that  can 
be  conceived,  can  scarcely  ever  be 
effected  directly.  The  first  condition 
necessary  to  the  direct  measurement 
of  a  line — that  of  being  able  to  pass 
over  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  apply  the  unit  of  measurement 
— evidently  excludes  at  once  the 
greater  part  of  the  distances  of  in- 
terest; as,  for  example,  all  the 
distances  between  the  celestial  bodies, 
or  from  any  of  them  to  the  earth; 
besides  even  the  greater  number  of 
terrestrial  distances,  which  are  so 
frequently  inaccessible.  To  be  mea- 
sured directly,  the  line  must  also  be 
suitably  situated;  for  though  it  be 
one  that  could  be  measured  with  the 
greatest  facility,  if  horizontal,  if 
vertical,  its  measurement  becomes 
impossible.  But  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  direct  measurement 
of  lines  exist  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree in  the  measurement  of  surfaces, 
volumes,  velocities,  and  forces.  We 
are  compelled,  therefore,  in  almost 
all  cases,  to  give  up  the  direct  mea- 
surement of  magnitudes,  and  to  seek 
to  determine  them  indirectly.  It  is 
to  this  necessity  that  we  can 
trace  the  origin  of  mathematical 
science. 

The  general  method  employed  to 
ascertain  magnitudes,  which  do  not 
admit  of  direct  measurement,  con- 
sists in  connecting  them  with  others 
which  are  susceptible  of  being  deter- 
mined  directly,  and  by    this    means 
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discovering  the  first  through  the 
relations  between  the  two.  That  this 
idea  be  sufficiently  extended,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  considered  that  this 
indirect  determination  of  magnitudes 
may  be  indirect  in  different  degrees. 
In  the  most  important  cases,  the 
magnitudes  by  means  of  which  the 
principal  magnitudes  sought  are  to  be 
determined  cannot  themselves  be 
measured  directly,  and  must,  there- 
fore, in  their  turn,  become  the 
subject  of  a  similar  process,  and  so 
on;  so  that  it  frequently  becomes  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  long  series  of  in- 
termediates between  the  system  of  un- 
known magnitudes  which  are  the  final 
objects  of  research,  and  the  system 
of  magnitudes  susceptible  of  direct 
measurement.  By  means  of  these  in- 
termediates the  unknown  magnitudes 
are  finally  determined  indirectly  from 
the  known,  with  which  at  first  they 
may  appear  to  have  no  connection. 
To  illustrate,  consider  the  phenone- 
non  of  the  vertical  fall  of  heavy 
bodies.  In  observing  this  phenome- 
non it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  two 
quantities  which  it  presents — the 
height  from  which  a  body  has  fallen, 
and  the  time  of  its  fall — are  necessar- 
ily connected  with  each  other,  since 
they  vary  together;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  geometers,  that  they  are 
functions  of  each  other.  This  phe- 
nomenon, therefore,  gives  rise  to  a 
mathematical  question,  which  consists 
in  substituting  for  the  direct  measure- 
ment of  one  of  the  two  magnitudes, 
when  such  direct  measurement  is 
impossible,  the  measurement  of  the 
other.  For  example,  the  depth  of  a 
precipice  may  be  determined  indi- 
rectly, by  measuring  the  time  a  heavy 
body  would  occupy  in  falling  to  the 
base.  In  other  cases,  particularly  in 
astronomical  problems,  the  phenome- 
non will  present  a  much  greater 
number  of  variable  quantities ;  name- 
ly, the  space  traversed,  the  time 
employed  in  traversing  it,  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  body  at  each  point  of  its 
course,  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
its  primitive  impulse,  and,  in  certain 


cases,  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
and  the  intensity  of   gravity.      All 

these    different    quantities    will    bl 

connected  that  each  in  its  turn  may 
be  indirectly  determined  by  means  of 
the  others. 

As  an  example  of  the  indirect 
measurement  of  magnitudes,  let 
it    be    required     to    determine    the 


Scene  at  the  foot  of  the  Toroweap,  Grand  Cafion. 
The  imaginary  lines  are  drawn  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  the  height  of  the  cliff,  on  the  opposite  Side 
of  the  gorge,  is  determined. 

height  of  an  inaccessible  mountain. 
Not  knowing  the  distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  two  indirect  measure- 
ments will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  the  required  height. 
Let  CD,  Fig.  I,  represent  the 
height  of  the  mountain,  and  A,  the 
position  of  the  observer.  By  direct 
measurement  any  convenient  base 
line,  as  A  B,  and  the  angles  n  and 
'->  of  the  triangle  ABD  are  obtained. 
Then  from  the  known  relations  of 
the  sides  and  angles  of  the  triangle, 
having  given  one  side  and  the  two 
adjacent  angles,  the  other  side,  A  D, 
can  be  determined.  Now  by  direct 
measurement  the  angle  </■  of  the  right 
triangle  ADC,  is  found,  and  hav- 
ing given  a  side  and  an  acute 
angle  of  a  right  triangle,   the   other 
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side   C  D,  the  required  height,    can 
be  obtained.* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  desired  distance,  instead 
of  being  obtained  directly,  is  the 
result  of  mathematical  calculation. 
Such  calculations  become  successive- 
ly more  and  more  complicated  as 
the  auxiliary  parts,  which  them- 
selves cannot  be  determined  except 
in  an  indirect  manner,  are  increased. 

It  is  by  such  calculations  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  important 
astronomical  facts  has  been  obtained; 
for,  when  the  distance  at  which  an 
object  is  situated  is  known,  the  ob- 
servation of  its  apparent  diameter 
will  be  sufficient  to  determine  indi- 
rectly its  real  dimensions,  however 
inaccessible  it  may  be;  and,  by  a 
series  of  analogous  investigations,  its 
volume,  surface,  weight,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  properties,  a  knowledge 
of  which  would  otherwise  be  impos- 
sible, are  obtained.  Thus  have  been 
ascertained,  not  only  the  distance  of 
the  planets  from  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  earth,  but  also 
their  actual  magnitude,  true  figure, 
respective  masses, mean  densities,  etc. 

The  indirect  measurement  of  mag- 
nitudes, therefore,  is  evidently  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  mathe- 
matical science.  But  since  mathe- 
matics has  to  do  in  a  very  important 
sense  with  quantity,  it  is  evident  that 
a  definition  is  not  complete  which 
fails  to  connect  it  as  a  science  with  the 


essential  nature  and  properties  of 
quantity  in  general.  Now  the  indi- 
rect measurement  of  magnitudes 
applies  where  the  quantity  under 
consideration  is  discrete,  i.  e.,  one  in 
which  the  object  is  mere  computation 
by  means  of  the  established  unit  of 
measure.  But,  though  the  primary 
conception  of  quantity  is  that  of 
number,  the  phenomena  of  nature 
afford  as  many  examples  of  contin- 
uous quantity  as  of  discrete  quantity; 
and  when  continuous  quantity  is  to 
be  dealt  with,  the  problem  is  to  pass 
from  this  form  of  quantity  to  number. 
Hence  the  object  of  mathematics  is 
twofold — either  to  compute  the  num- 
erical value  of  quantity,  or  to  deter- 
mine some  property  of  numbers  or 
of  figured  extension.  In  all  its  pro- 
cesses, methods,  and  operations, 
therefore,  the  function  of  mathemat- 
ical science  is  to  determine  certain 
magnitudes  from  others  by  means  of 
the  relations  between  them,  and  to 
deduce  the  properties  of  number  and 
figured  extension. 

This  definition  at  once  character- 
izes a  true  science,  and  shows  it  to 
consist  of  an  immense  chain  of  oper- 
ations, which  frequently  become  very 
complicated.  Such  complication 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing the  series  of  intermediate  links  be- 
tween the  unknown  quantities  and 
those  which  admit  of  direct  measure- 
ment; and  from  the  number  of  vari- 
ables involved  in  the  proposed  ques- 


*  In  the  oblique  triangle  A  B  D,  by  the  sine  proportion 
A  D  :  A  B  ::  sin  <f>  :  sin  y. 
A  B  sin 


.-.  AD 

su 

In  the  right-triangle  ADC, 

C  D  =  A  D  tan  i>. 

Substituting  in  (2)  the  value  of  A  D  given  in  (1),  and 

A  B  sin  <t>  tan  4' 


an^^^iw     w 


(2) 


C  D=- 


sin  (d  +  0) 


in  the  right  member  of  which  all  the  factors  are  known.     Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
C  D,  the  required  height,  is  obtained  by  two  indirect  measurements: 

First,  in  finding  the  length  of  A  D  indirectly  by  means  ol  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  it  and  the  known  parts  AB,  S  and  <j>;  and  second,  in  determining 
C  D  indirectly  from  its  relations  with  the  known  parts  A  D  and  i'. 
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tion  and  the  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween all  these  different  magnitudes. 
Accordingly,  the  spirit  of  mathe- 
matics consists  in  always  regarding 
the  quantities  of  any  phenomenon  as 
being  connected  and  interwoven  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  deduced  from 
one  another.  There  is  evidently  no 
phenomenon  that  cannot  give  rise  to 
considerations  of  this  kind ;  hence 
the  indefinite  extent  of  mathematical 
science. 


From    the   foregoing,  a  just   idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  object 

of  mathematical  science,  which  thus 
far  has  been  viewed  only  as  a  whole. 
To  complete  this  general  view,  how- 
ever, and  form  an  idea  of  the  philo- 
sophical character  of  the  science,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  its 
fundamental  and  secondary  divisions, 
as  derived  from  the  real  nature  of  the 
subject. 

Win.  J.  Kerr. 
University  of  Utah. 
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HUMAN    ACQUIREMENTS  NOT    SUFFI- 
CIENT  TO  QUALIFY   THE  PREACHER. 

No  farmer  expects  to  irrigate 
with  an  unopened  spring,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  nature  that  can  so  coun- 
terfeit water  as  to  cause  him  to  wait, 
shovel  in  hand,  the  approach  of  a 
dried-up  stream.  It  is  quite  different 
in  speech :  here  we  frequently  have  a 
stream  without  having  water — a 
stream  of  empty  words.  And  the 
man  who  could  not  be  imposed  upon 
in  the  first  instance,  sits  in  the  second 
through  a  whole  hour  mentally  trying 
to  direct  an  empty  channel  upon  the 
gardens  of  his  mind  and  heart.  But 
he  goes  home  still  thirsty.  He  can- 
not understand  it.  There  was 
fluency  enough.  A  great  many 
good  things — trite  good  things — were 
said  upon  as  many  good  subjects, 
but  somehow  they  didn't  reach  the 
spot. 

Thought  we  must  have,  first  of  all 
—  logical,  consistent,  progressive 
thought;  thought  that  builds  part  by 
part,  roofs  in  what  has  been  built, 
then  garnishes  the  whole  structure  so 
that  we  may  actually  feel  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  a  finished  thing.  But 
thoughts  scattering  and  detached — 
what  are  they  but  bricks,  perfect, 
perhaps,  as  bricks  and  always  sugges- 
tive of  a  house.      But  are  we  warmed 


and  cheered  by  the  sight  of  building 
material?  Nay,  it  is  the  very  sugges- 
tion of  what  might  be  made  of  these 
bricks,  while  we  stand  shivering  by, 
that  is  so  exasperating. 

What  then?  Is  it  enough  that  a 
man  think  clearly  and  constructively 
on  a  subject?  The  sectarian  gener- 
ally does  this.  So  do  the  atheist 
lecturer,  and  the  Bohemian  preacher, 
whose  conscience  responds  not  to 
principle,  but  to  the  highest  cash  bid. 
Surely,  says  the  young  Elder  of  more 
zeal  than  judgment — surely,  this  fact 
ought  to  condemn  the  principle  you 
contend  for.  Not  so  fast,  my  friend. 
Let  us  realize,  once  for  all,  that  even 
the  devil  uses  mainly  truth  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes.  Shall  we  therefore 
despise  truth?  Shall  the  keen  blade 
no  more  be  used  because  the  assassin 
occasionally  paints  it  red? 

Let  me  devote  one  paragraph  to  this 
tendency.  In  spite  of  the  last  Article 
of  Faith,  many  of  us  are  woefully 
bigoted  and  narrow-minded.  Let 
us  confess  this  freely,  and  feel  our 
cramped  souls  stretch  out  to  the  full 
stature  of  the  image  of  our  Father. 
We  are  narrow,  not  because  of,  but 
in  spite  of  our  religion.  It  is  the 
smell  of  sectism  still  in  our  clothes. 
The  distant  heathen  we  can  easily 
account  our  brother;  but  the  carpet- 
bag preacher  who  comes  here  to  lure 
away    our    children — and    gets    the 
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very  money  with  which  to  do  it,  by 
telling  monstrous  falsehoods  about 
us  to  his  eastern  dupes — in  this  well- 
meaning,  but  misguided  son  of  our 
Father,  we  cannot  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad — it  is  all  bad,  and 
differs  only  in  degrees  of  badness. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  barn-like 
structures  that  do  duty  in  so  many 
of  our  towns  for  places  of  worship, 
maintain  their  architectural  barbarity 
so  long  and  so  brazenly,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  pretty,  neatly  painted 
chapels  that  stare  them  in  the  face. 
The  naked  walls,  the  bare  floors, 
and  the  shackly  benches  in  these 
buildings  are  generally  apologized 
for  on  the  plea  of  poverty.  But 
how  shallow  is  this  pretense!  The 
cost  of  furnishing  almost  any  parlor 
in  the  ward — which  represents  what 
each  man  might  do — would  so  adorn 
the  meeting  house  as  to  make  the 
very  walls  breathe  a  spirit  of  worship. 
The  real  cause  is  lack  of  a  disposition 
to  make  beautiful  the  house  of  the 
Lord;  and  this  disposition  has  been 
induced,  I  fear,  by  fatal  glimpses  into 
sectarian  churches. 

And  so  also  of  sectarian  preach- 
ing. In  our  disgust  for  the  upward 
rolling  eye,  the  canting  tone,  the 
tearful  voice,  and  the  wearisome 
"firstly,"  'secondly,"  "thirdly," 
etc.,  of  an  attenuated  text,  we  throw 
away,  likewise,  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  theme,  which  is  often  so 
admirable  a  feature  of  these  sermons. 
But,  permit  me  here  to  remind  the 
reader,  I  am  not  contending  that  we 
should  come  to  sectarian  ministers 
for  this  merit,  any  more  than  I  would 
urge  that  we  beautify  our  houses  of 
worship  because  they  do.  Let  us 
rather  come  to  our  own  Orson  Pratt 
and  the  leading  speakers  among  us 
today.  What  I  maintain  is  that  it 
is  folly  for  us  to  hold  a  thing  bad 
merely  because  sectarians  count  it 
good;  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
act  on  the  blind  assumption  that  we 
are  only  safely  right  when  directly 
opposed  to  them. 

For  the    rest,    it  is  with    preach- 


ing, as  with  teaching,  as  with  any 
principle  of  the  gospel,  we  have  the 
decided  advantage:  our  source  of  in- 
formation may  be  divine,  if  we  are 
humble  and  full  of  faith  enough  to  be 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth;  their 
source  is  confessedly  human.  To 
put  it  figuratively,  what  they  drink 
from  the  ditch,  we  may  get  from  the 
fountain. 

Let  us  not,  then,  make  a  merit  of 
wandering  as  some  of  our  Elders  ac- 
tually do.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  the 
Spirit  will  be  grieved;  for  it  is  not 
the  Spirit,  as  these  Elders  fondly 
believe,  that  leads  us  so  idly  and 
uncertainly  along;  it  is  the  flickerings 
of  a  leeble  memory,  which,  like  the 
blue  lights  of  a  bog,  faintly  illuminate 
now  this  spot,  now  that.  In  any 
other  business  than  that  of  preaching, 
the  logic  of  circumstances  settles  this 
question  without  need  of  words. 
What,  for  instance,  becomes  of  the 
teacher  that  does  not  form  the  habit 
of  thinking  clearly  and  consecutively 
upon  subjects  he  is  expected  to  teach? 
Started  perhaps  at  Highville,  by  the 
influence  of  friends,  he  ends  by  being 
refused  a  position  at  Scrubtown. 
Between  these  two  points,  who  shall 
mark  his  devious  course!  It  was  his 
mind  that  first  began  to  wander,  but 
his  legs  soon  caught  the  infection. 
This  experience  is  no  doubt  dupli- 
cated, also  in  the  case  of  preachers, 
especially  in  those  churches  that  fol- 
low the  salary  plan.  It  is  probably 
true,  also,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
with  our  own  Elders  in  the  field. 

This  brings  forward  again  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  qualifica- 
tions that  make  a  lecturer  suffice  to 
make  a  preacher.  Certainly  as  com- 
pared with  the  piece-meal  speaker, 
the  preacher  who  lectures  is  to  be 
preferred  every  time;  he  actually 
moves  his  listeners  forward  in  some 
direction;  while  the  other  merely 
keeps  them  beating  time.  But  after 
all  is  said,  the  lecture-sermon  is  a 
very  cold-fire;  we  see  the  flames 
truly,  but  must  stop  to  reason  about 
it,   before    we    become    conscious  of 
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any  warmth.  Let  such  a  speaker  be 
never  so  gifted  in  rhetoric  and  elocu- 
tion, we  still  feel  that  something  is 
lacking — something    of    the    heart, 

rather  than  of  the  head. 

The  true  sermon  transcends  the 
lecture  as  the  day  does  the  dawn. 
The  pleasure  of  the  lecture,  like 
that  of  the  dawn,  consists  in  the 
sensation  that  what  is  dark  about  us 
is  beginning  to  yield  definite  shapes 
and  outlines.  We  become  sensible 
that  our  vistas  lengthen  and  our  ex- 
panses widen,  even  while  we  look. 
Our  imaginations  are  full  of  what 
the  light  of  day  may  possibly  reveal ! 
And  somehow  we  feel  that  all  this 
has  grown  out  of  ourselves — that  we 
are  the  centres  of  light.  The  true 
sermon  is  all  this  save  the  last:  we 
feel  that  the  light  comes  from  above. 
But  we  feel  in  addition  a  warmth 
that  penetrates  the  soul  we  know  not 
how;  and  a  gladness  that  may  be 
compared  to  nothing  so  well  as  the 
smile  of  a  flower-garden  in  a  bath  of 
sunshine. 

Spiritually  we  are  a  very  finely- 
strung  people.  In  the  simplest  ex- 
hortation as  well  as  in  the  most  per- 
suasive eloquence,  we  detect  instant- 
ly the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
'  'still,  small  voice. ' '  I  am  told — 
what  a  pity  that  some  of  us  need  to 
be  told — that  in  the  most  severely 
classic  of  musical  pieces,  which  the 
dull-eared  hear  only  as  marvelous 
acrobatic  feats  in  sound,  there  is  to 
the  musician  a  sweet,  simple  melody 
running  like  the  notes  of  a  night- 
ingale amid  the  rumblings  of  thun- 
der. It  is  this  same  melody  in  the 
sermon,  to  which  I  am  trying  to  call 
attention.  However  unskillful  to  dis- 
cover it  in  music,  all  that  live  their 
religion  detect  it  readily  in  speech, 
and  when  it  is  found  wanting  in  the 
pretentious  sermon,  the  disappoint- 
ment is  much  keener,  than  when  it 
is  wanting  in  the  rambling  talk, 
where  it  is  scarcely  looked  for;  just 
as  when  we  almost  reach  the  altitude 
of  some  delight,  we  suffer  keenly 
the    disappointment    of    a    pleasure 


that  would  scarcely  have  entered  our 

minds  had  we  remained  in  the  pro- 
saic valley  below. 

Thus  it    happens  occasionally    that 

a  sermon,  which  might  be  considered 

meritorious  as  a  lecture,  fails  to  satisfy 
the  spiritual  hunger  of  the  Saints  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  And  it  takes  but 
one  or  two  such  disappointments  to 
arouse  prejudice.  No  doubt  in  the 
case  of  many  readers,  my  severe 
criticisms  against  aimless  sermons 
has  been  met  by  the  remark:  "Well, 
I'd  rather  have  such  a  talk  than  listen 
to  the  highfalutin  preaching  of  so  and 
so. " 

They  are  about  right.  The  sermi  >n 
that  is  cut  and  dried,  is  tasteless  spirit- 
ual food  for  Latter-day  Saints,  who 
are  accustomed  to  have  their  fruit 
directly  from  the  orchard,  full  of  the 
juice  and  flavor  of  freshness.  Nor 
should  we  lose  sight  of  this  truth. 
There  is  no  need  to  cut  and  dry:  let 
us  only  attend  to  the  growing  and 
pruning;  for  the  true  source  of  a 
sermon  is  a  perpetual  Garden  of 
Eden,  whence  fruit  in  its  season  is 
always  ready  to  pick. 

The  disposition  to  prepare  a  ser- 
mon, as  we  prepare  a  lecture,  which, 
indeed,  makes  a  lecture  of  it,  results 
from  a  want  of  humility  and  a  fear- 
fulness  that  the  Lord  will  perhaps 
fail  to  "give  in  the  hour  thereof" 
what  is  needful  for  the  congregation. 
It  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  this  want  of  trust  results  from 
want  of  humility.  Now,  if  the 
preacher  be  not  humble,  and  have 
not  this  child-like  trust,  the  sermon 
must  proceed  unaided  by  the  spirit 
of  inspiration,  no  matter  how  many 
good  things  may  be  stored  in  the 
mind.  This  conclusion  may,  I  think, 
be  fairly  drawn  from  the  following 
passage:  "Therefore,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  lift  up  your  voices  unto 
this  people,  speak  the  thoughts  that 
I  shall  put  into  your  hearts,  and  you 
shall  not  be  confounded  before  men; 
for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  very 
hour,  yea,  in  the  very  moment,  what 
ye  shall  say.      But  a  commandment  I 
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give  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  declare 
whatsoever  ye  declare  in  my  name, 
in  solemnity  of  heart,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  in  all  things."* 

Here  then  are  the  two  conditions 
on  which  the  Lord  promises  to  put 
into  the  heart  of  a  speaker  the 
thoughts  he  shall  give  utterance  to : 
First — He  must  '  'treasure  up  in  his 
mind  continually  the  word  of  life. ' ' 
Second — He  must  stand  before  the 
congregation  '  'in  solemnity  of  heart 
and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 
Without  the  first  condition,  the  Spirit 
finds  nothing  to  draw  thoughts  from, 
and  without  the  second,  the  Spirit 
cannot  enter,  no  matter  how  well- 
filled  the  mind  may  be. 

A  well-stored  mind  and  meekness ! 
What  an  admirable  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  the  preacher;  or  rather  by 
which  the  preacher  may  judge  him- 
self. Let  the  mind  review  the  names 
of  eminent  speakers  of  this  dispensa- 
tion, many  of  whom  are  among  us 
today.  These  two  conditions  will  be 
found  present  in  every  case.  As 
was  set  forth  in  a  previous  article, 
God  has  wrought  miracles  through 
Elders  without  the  first  qualification, 
where  the  want  of  it  could  not  be 
counted  to  them  a  moral  fault.  But 
I  do  not  call  to  mind  an  instance 
where  a  preacher  has  been  instru- 
mental for  good  without  the  latter 
qualification,  save  only  on  the  general 
principle  that  the  Lord  makes  every 
movement  help  forward  His  plans. 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
are  striking  cases  in  point.  As  long 
as  these  men  were  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  meekness  they  spoke  as  with  the 
tongues  of  angels.  When  they  fell, 
there  was  still  the  material  for  ser- 
mons in  their  minds;  but  the  Divine 
Spirit  no  longer  was  there  to  draw 
thoughts  from  it. 

I  remarked  above  that  I  could  not 
call  to  mind  any  instance  where  men 
were  able  to  preach  Mormonism  suc- 
cessfully without  the  meekness  and 
humility  so  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 

*Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  c:  5-7. 


ment  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  did 
not  mean  that  the  principles  we 
teach  could  not,  even  aside  from 
inspiration,  be  made  powerful  toward 
influencing  the  human  mind.  When 
we  see  what  marvelous  results  in  re- 
ligion-making are  attained  by  the 
skillful  use  of  the  fragments  of  the 
gospel  among  the  sects,  who  can 
doubt  that  much  more  marvelous 
results  would  be  reached,  if  the  hu- 
man thought  and  eloquence  in 
sectarian  pulpits  were  but  given  the 
themes  so  familiar  to  us?  And  I 
believe  that  when  Satan  is  driven  to 
the  wall  on  every  other  subterfuge, 
he  will  at  last  masquerade  under  all 
our  doctrines,  save  that  of  divine 
authority.  Then  it  will  be  seen  how 
powerful  a  preacher  of  our  tenets 
may  become,  even  without  meekness, 
and  how  these  principles  alone  will 
"convert"  thousands  and  millions  of 
human  beings.  This  sect  will  then 
swallow  all  the  sects. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  let  us  not 
forget  that  no  man  was  ever  really 
and  truly  converted  without  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  comes  through 
meekness.  Nor  will  there  ever  be  such 
a  conversion  in  the  true  church.  A 
true  conversion  is  the  work  of  God, 
and  not  of  human  eloquence.  Man 
can  never  become  so  wise  and  learn- 
ed that  he  needs  not  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  to  search  out  the  wants  of  a 
congregation.  Skillful  he  may  be- 
come in  looking  into  the  human 
heart,  and  noting  its  motives  and 
impulses;  but  psychology  can  never 
supplant  the  need  of  inspiration. 
Because  man  has  contrived  the 
electric  light,  shall  he  presume  to 
get  along  without  the  sun? 

Let  us  then  continue  to  believe 
that  we  are  to  take  no  thought  about 
what  we  shall  say,  that  we  are  to 
rely  implicitly  upon  the  Lord' s  giv- 
ing in  the  hour  thereof  what  is  mete 
for  every  man.  But  let  this  trust 
never  be  an  apology  or  a  justification 
for  a  mind  in  which  nothing  has 
bloomed  and  ripened  since  the  days 
of  Joseph.      Let  it  mean  what  God 
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designed    it    tO   mean  that  we  arc  not 

to  prepare  sermons  l>v  rote.  The 
manna  of  distrust  will  always  be  full 
of  worms.  Nor  arc  we  even  to 
choose  the  subject  before-hand.  To 
do  cither  of  these  would  bespeak  so 
little  faith  in  God's  promises  as  not 
to  call  down  His  blessings  upon  the 
effort.  By  way  of  illustrating  this 
principle,  let  me  close  this  article 
with  an  experience  of  my  own: 

Seven  years  ago  myself  and  travel- 
ing companion  were  called  to  open 
a  new  field  of  labor  in  the  northern 
part  of  West  Virginia.  Having  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  family  in 
Williamsport,  we  were  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  made  arrangements  to 
hold  meeting  the  following  Sabbath. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  made  house  to 
house  visits,  distributing  tracts  and 
getting  acquainted.  The  people  be- 
longed generally  to  the  Dunker  per- 
suasion, a  Quaker-like  sect  which 
professes  to  follow  literally  and  ex- 
clusively the  teachings  of  Christ.  In 
the  first  four  principles  of  the  gospel, 
there  is  so  little  difference  between 
us,  that  I  began  to  be  concerned 
what  I  should  preach  about. 

These  people,  I  reasoned,  teach 
faith  and  repentance  as  we  do,  and 
though  they  differ  a  trifle  as  to  the 
mode  of  immersion,  they  agree  in 
all  the  rest,  so  that  a  sermon  on  any 
of  these  subjects  will  hardly  com- 
mand their  attention.  Plainly,  T 
must  begin  on  divine  authority,  the 
point  on  which  we  differ.  This  was 
to  be  my  first  sermon  in  the  mission- 
ary field.  My  companion  begged 
me  not  to  expect  more  than  a  three 
minutes'  talk  from  him.  The  great 
responsibility  of  opening  the  field 
devolved  upon  me,  and  I  felt  it 
grow  heavier  day  after  day.  I  spent 
hours 'memorizing  passages  and  get- 
ting off  the  admirable  arguments  of 
Orson  Pratt  on  divine  authority.  I 
went  often  into  the  woods  to  pray 
that  I  might  succeed,  then  straight- 
way reviewed  my  points.  It  seems, 
as  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  that 
I   was  determined   the   Lord  should 


not  leave  me  in  the  lurch.     I    was 

"taking  thought''  with  a  vengeance. 
I  had  mentally  sized  up   my  listeners 

and  prepared  to  convert  them  all  at 

i  me  fell  swoop. 
Sunday  came,   and  punctually  at 

the   hour  our   audience,    dressed    in 

Dunker  worshiping  attire,  were  seat- 
ed, the  women  on  one  side,  the  men 
on  the  other.  This  sect  counts  it  a 
mark  of  worldliness  to  wear  buttons. 
For  a  similar  reason,  they  aim  to 
use  only  the  natural  colors  of  the 
wool.  Their  clothes,  which  they 
fasten  with  hooks  and  eyes,  are  pur- 
posely antiquated  and  ill-fitting,  that 
pride  may  be  crushed.  To  cut  the 
hair  or  shave  the  beard  like  other 
mortals,  would  be  a  dangerous  imi- 
tation of  Babylon.  They  have  there- 
fore a  tonsorial  fashion  of  their  own, 
in  which,  as  in  their  costume,  they 
take  great  pride. 

Picture  then,  several  rows  of  clean- 
shaven faces,  each  with  a  fringe-like 
(or  goat-like)  beard  under  the  chin 
from  ear  to  ear.  And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  corresponding  rows 
of — night  caps  I  shall  have  to  say  for 
want  of  a  word  to  describe  them — 
white  head  coverings  adorned  by  a 
severely  plain  hem,  and  strings  tied 
under  the  chin.  A  cool  curiosity 
pervaded  the  room,  not  unlike  an 
early  autumn  frost.  Our  hymns 
seemed   neither  to  thaw    nor    freeze 


arose 

faith   and 
a   kindly 


and 
bore 
look 


the     air.        Elder    C- 
read  our  articles   of 
his   testimony.      Not 
yet  to  be  seen. 

Then  I  arose  and  announced  that 
I  should  prove  from  the  Bible — their 
own  Bible — that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
Prophet  of  God.  Presto,  what  a 
change  !  The  temperature  fell  fath- 
oms below  zero  in  an  instant.  So 
fell  also  my  heart,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  miserable  hour  it 
thumped  dull  as  if  its  walls  had  been 
of  lead.  The  points  in  my  argument 
were  still  clear,  and  my  memory  did 
not  fail  on  passages.  I  had  an- 
nounced that  I  would  prove  Joseph 
Smith  to   be  a   prophet  and  I  pro- 
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ceeded  to  do  so — with  about  as  much 
effect  on  my  congregation  and  pleas- 
ure to  myself  as  if  I  had  been  beating 
with  naked  fists  a  granite  wall. 

No  sooner  did  I  pronounce  the 
name  Joseph  Smith  than  one-third  of 
the  male  portion  of  my  audience 
wheeled  about  and  turned  their  backs 
to  me.  I  distinctly  remember,  as 
part  of  my  annoyance,  the  haggling 
way  in  which  one  old  man's  hair  had 
been  cropped.  I  realize  now,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  have  been  less 
punished  had  every  stony  eye  been 
turned  the  other  way. 

This  meeting  and  its  results  had 
evidently  been  determined  by  the 
Lord  for  my  instruction,  rather  than 
my  hearers'.  Our  friends  became 
alarmed  and  would  not  take  us  home 
with  them  any  more.  After  meeting, 
a  ribald  crowd  surrounded  us,  we 
were  led  into  a  running  debate  that 
even  now  gives  me  a  tinge  of  shame. 
At  last  to  my  stupid  mind  came 
Christ's  warning  about  pearls  and 
swine,  but  not  until  some  of  the  most 
sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
trampled  into  the  mire.  Then  we 
broke  away  with  the  laughter  and 
jeers  of  these  devils  ringing  in  our 
ears,  till  we  hid  ourselves  in  the 
depths  of  a  grove. 

Here  I  tried  to  pray,  but  I  could 
utter  nothing  but  words.  The  heav- 
ens were  brass.  Surely  the  man  who 
invented  that  expression  can  sym- 
pathize with  me.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  really  sensed  it.  We  had 
fasted  that  morning  for  the  success  of 
our  meeting.  Strange  inconsistency! 
to  fast  and  pray  that  the  Lord  be 
with  us  and  then  proceed  to  take 
precautions  lest  He  should  fail  !  We 
were  now  ravenously  hungry,  and 
must  seek  lodgings.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  tramp.  Instinctively  we 
felt  that  we  must  get  outside  the  cir- 
cumference of  my  late  sermon.  But 
we  were  innocently  ignorant  of  the 
distances  people  in  the  woods  will 
assemble  to  hear  a  new  preacher.  It 
seemed  that  we  would  never  get  be- 
yond   the    influence   of  my   talk  on 


divine  authority.  As  we  approached 
successively  a  new  house,  my  com- 
panion would  remark:  "Look,  there 
comes  out  another  one  of  them.  It's 
no  use  trying  here." 

Sure  enough,  ere  we  had  reached 
the  stile  of  his  rail  fence,  he  would 
be  there — fringe  beard,  sanctimon- 
ious face,  stony  eye  and  all.  (What 
a  harsh,  cold,  inhuman  countenance 
a  Christian  Pharisee  can  put  on.) 

"You  uns  can't  stay  here.  'Be- 
hold, in  the  last  days  false  prophets 
shall  arise  and  deceive  many. '  ' : 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  night 
when  we  paused  beside  the  turnpike, 
attracted  by  a  deep  gully  filled  with 
leaves.  The  March  air  was  chill, 
and  the  sun  had  not  yet  loosened 
the  rills  which  a  month  later  combine 
to  make  a  brook  in  every  hollow. 

"Let  us  crawl  into  those  leaves. 
Thank  heaven,  we  need  ask  only 
God's  permission  to  do  that,"  said 
Elder  C . 

It  was  a  simple  remark,  but  it 
opened  the  door  of  a  new  world,  full 
of  food  and  warmth  and  light.  God' s 
permission!  Did  not  this  whole 
world  belong  to  Him?  And  were 
we  not  His  servants?  Now  I  felt  full 
of  prayer,  and  withdrew  to  give  vent 
to  my  feelings: 

"Father  thou  hast  opened  my 
eyes.  I  thank  thee.  Thou  hast  said: 
'Take  no  thought  about  what  ye 
shall  eat  nor  what  ye  shall  drink, ' 
and  yet  it  has  been  my  care  and  anx- 
iety by  night  and  day.  Thou  hast 
said :  'Take  no  thought  about  what  ye 
shall  say,  for  in  the  hour  thereof  shall 
be  given  what  is  mete,'  and  I  have  not 
trusted  Thee.  Forgive  me,  Father. 
■  Henceforward  let  me  be  as  clay  in  Thy 
hands.  Help  me  to  make  my  spirit 
bend  to  Thine,  even  as  the  leaf  stirs  to 
the  evening  breeze.  Now  I  feel  that 
Thou  hast  forgiven  my  head-strong 
course  this  day.  Do  with  me,  then, 
as  Thou  wilt,  for  I  am  here  to  do  Thy 
will,  not  my  own.  Is  not  all  this 
world  Thine?  And  we  are  Thine. 
Open  Thou  the  way  for  us.  But  if 
it  be  Thy  will  that  we  shall  stay  here 
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tonight,  I  am  content  and  happy,  for 
I  have  found  a  friend.  What  need 
have  I  of  other  friends  when  Thou  art 
near!  Where'er  I  go,  I  am  still  in 
Thy  house;  and  what  roof  can  com- 
pare with  the  glorious  star  decked 
firmament  above  me,  what  food  with 
that  which  now  has  refreshed  my 
soul!  Father,  I  am  content,  and 
thank  Thee  for  this  humble  spot,  and 
when  Thy  sun  shall  rise  glorious  on 
the  morrow,  it  will  warm  and  cheer 
and  gladden  me  as  it  ne'er  hath  done 
before. ' ' 

Blessed  tears!  ineffable  joy!   Heav- 
ens, what  a  load  I  had  been  carrying! 


Never  did  child  rescued   from   awful 

danger  nestle  so  securely  in  its 
mother' s  bosom,  as  did  I  that  night, 
with  unquestioning  confidence,  throw 
myself  into  the  arms  of  a  loving 
Father.* 

Now,  kind  reader,  do  you  get  my 
meaning?  I  do  not  abate  one  jot  my 
urgency  that  we  must  study  to  preach, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  but 
with  all  the  training  of  voice  and 
gesture,  of  thought  and  delivery,  let 
us  not  forget  the  lesson  so  often 
taught  to  Elders  in  Israel — the  lesson 
I  have  just  set  forth  in  my  own 
humble  experience.      N.  L.  Nelson. 


THE   LOVABLE   MAN, 

ACCORDING    TO    THE    GIRLS. 


The  dear  friend  who  persuaded  me 
to  write  this  article,  and  that,  too, 
against  my  own  determination,  has 
only  himself  to  thank  for  this  some- 
what public  declaration  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  a  woman's 
whim.  For  it  is  a  whim  in  almost 
every  instance  which  leads  girls  to 
fall  in  love  with  this  or  that  man. 
And  yet,  if  I  must  be  serious  for  the 
nonce,  is  it  after  all  a  whim?  Well, 
we  shall  see  perhaps  by-and-by. 

Therefore,  what  sort  of  youths  or 
men  are  lovable  in  the  eyes  of  young 
girls?  First,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  here  and  there,  a  rara 
avis  in  the  shape  of  a  girl  who  brings 
all  her  reasoning  faculties  to  bear 
when  she  sets  out  to  enter  into  the 
serious  business  of  matrimony.  But 
the  great  majority  of  girls,  the  sort 
of  girls  which  I  meet  every  Sunday 
in  my  somewhat  extended  Sunday 
School  class  are  given  to  be  thought- 
less and  to  like  or  dislike  boys  and 
men  for  various  and,  certainly  to 
them,  unknown  reasons. 

I  could  dismiss  this  subject  with  a 
very  few  platitudes  or  merely  say 
the  lovable  men  are  the  ones  most 
worthy  of  love,  but  if  I  did  I  would 
not  be  telling  the  strict  truth.  So,  I 
shall    endeavor  to  probe  down   into 


the  unthinking  recesses  of  my  girls' 
minds  and  tell  you  the  things  I  find 
there  and  which  things,  by  the  way, 
will  be  as  much  a  revelation  to  them  • 
selves  as  they  will  to  the  most 
ignorant  young  man. 

To  begin  with,  good  looks  of 
course,  are  a  very  great  desideratum ; 
but  if  there  is  nothing  else  the  girls 
soon  find  that  out,  and  the  good 
looking  inanity  is  left  to  take  himself 


*  For  those  of  my  readers  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  this  story,  aside  from  my  use  of  it  as 
an  illustration,  I  herewith  give  the  sequel:  After 
presenting  our  case  to  the  Lord,  we  both  felt 
like  going  on,  though  finding  lodgings  at  this 
time  of  night  was  certainly  not  ordinarily  to  be 
expected.  We  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
half  a  mile  when  one  of  those  large  plantation 
houses,  looking  hospitably  light  and  warm,  pre- 
sented itself  to  view.  What  astonished  us  most 
was  the  warm  supper  apparently  awaiting  our 
arrival,  explained  by  the  delay  of  the  master  in 
reaching  home  that  night  We  had  no  inkling 
of  the  real  feeling  of  our  host  toward  us  till  the 
next  morning,  when  the  door  of  our  bedroom 
was  unlocked  and  we  were  invited  down  to 
breakfast.  We  learned  subsequently  that  he 
was  the  ring-leader  of  Mormon-haters  in  that 
neighborhood.  When  chaffed  by  his  friends 
for  having  lodged  and  fed  the  objects  of  his 
hate,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  he  feared 
we  were  bent  on  stealing  his  horses,  so  he  took 
us  in  that  he  might  lock  us  up. 


THE  LOVABLE  JAVA'. 
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•out  orstayat  home.  Now,  I  want  to 
correct  the  impression  that  because 
such  and  such  a  young  man  is  good 
looking  and  a  good  dancer  he  must 
necessarily  therefore  be  popular  and 
attractive.  I  know  some  good  look- 
ing, fine  dancers  and  yet  they  are 
not  at  all  popular  with  the  girls.  It 
is  something  else  besides  these,  boys. 

Yes,  the  girls  like  a  good  dancer; 
that  is  they  like  to  dance  with  a  good 
dancer,  but  he  must  have  other  gifts, 
else  he  is  not  lovable,  not  even  to 
silly  girls.      So  then,  what  next? 

The  desirable  young  man  may  be 
or  may  not  be  many  things,  it  is  all 
quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
girls,  but  one  thing  he  must  not  be, 
and  that  is,  he  must  not  be  soft. 
Don't  ask  me  to  define  this  undefin- 
able  quality,  for  I  have  tried  to  do  it, 
and  I  find  it  next  to  impossible.  But 
if  I  could  have  your  most  secret  ear, 
I  should  whisper  my  suspicion  that 
there  is  a  trace  of  impurity  connected 
with  this  undesirable  quality.  There- 
fore, the  young  man  who  is  to  be  a 
favorite  is  one  who  has  nothing  low 
or  groveling  about  him. 

Even  purity,  however  noble  and 
godlike  it  is,  is  not  altogether 
enough  to  make  the  girls  run  after  a 
young  man.  Still  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  go  to  make  a  youth 
most  lovable  to  all  women. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  term  mag- 
netic? Well,  that  is  the  quality, 
paramount  and  supreme,  which  makes 
men,  young  and  old,  attractive  to 
the  opposite  sex.  You  may  fancy,  if 
you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  run 
across  O.  S.  Fowler's  books,  that 
this  quality  has  something  approach- 
ing the  animal  in  its  nature;  but  do 
not  be  deceived.  For,  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  these  two 
qualities  as  there  is  between  the 
thinker  and  the  dreamer,  the  glutton 
and  the  epicure,  the  miser  and  the 
financier,  the  light  and  the  darkness, 
between  heaven  and  hell.  For  what 
is  hell  but  heaven  dragged  down,  and 
what  is  evil  but  perverted  good?  Just 
as  any  and  all  these  may  approach  the 


border  line  where  each  melts  into  the 
other,  so  it  is  that  these  two  traits  of 
character  may  ascend  or  descend  the 
scale  of  attractiveness  or  its  opposite. 

In  thinking  over  the  number  of 
men  whom  I  have  known  as  mag- 
netic men,  there  is  also  one  other 
trait  of  character  which  stands  out  as 
prominently  as  the  other  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  qualifica- 
tion of  leadership.  It  may  not  be  a 
leadership  always  in  good,  it  may  be 
a  superiority  in  very  minor  matters; 
but  the  woman  who  marries  the  man 
who  has  really  secured  her  deepest 
love,  will  find  that  as  a  young  man, 
even,  there  was  a  certain  leadership 
in  him  which  drew  her  to  him.  What 
more  natural?  I  heard  a  woman 
once  say,  wittily,  that  the  oak  and 
vine  theory  was  all  right  in  theory, 
but  too  many  times  the  oak  was  no 
oak  at  all,  and  what  on  earth  was  a 
poor,  male  vine  to  do  if  it  could  not 
find  some  strong  woman  oak  to  lean 
upon.  This  was  witty,  and  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  too  often  the  case  in 
real  life;  but  I  submit  that  sooner  or 
later,  all  the  women  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  secure  husbands  for  eternity 
will  find  that  the  man  for  them  is  just 
a  little  bit  smarter,  a  grain  more 
intelligent,  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
furnish  them  with  a  very  good  lean- 
ing place. 

Many  men  who  are  popular  with 
women  are  those  who  play  fast  and 
loose  with  a  woman's  heart;  and  this 
often  leads  young  men  to  think  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  a  girl's 
affections  is  to  be  like  such  men  in 
this  one  particular.  There  certainly 
is  something  peculiarly  fascinating  in 
the  man  who  treats  you  in  such  a 
way  that  you  are  never  quite  sure  as 
to  his  real  feelings.  And  is  this  not 
the  secret  of  the  charms  of  many  girl 
flirts?  But  I  have  dived  down  below 
this  surface,  and  I  find  that,  in  the 
case  of  us  women,  the  very  trait 
which  prompts  a  man  to  act  in  this 
way,  the  trait  of  secrecy,  which  in  its 
proper  condition  is  a  manly  reserve, 
has  a  decided  attraction  for  women 
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people.  The  man  who  cannot  suf- 
ficiently control  his  feelings  and  their 
expression  until  he  knows  he  is  sate 
in  betraying  them,  has  not  the 
strength  of  character  which  women 
demand  in  their  lovers. 

That  is  it,  strength  of  character. 
A  man,  to  be  most  lovable  to  wo- 
men, must  be  strong.  Strong  in 
something,  indeed,  if  he  is  only- 
strong  in  wickedness,  his  strength 
has  more  fascination  than  a  namby 
pamby  goodness.  Physical  strength, 
no  matter  if  it  be  rugged  and  un- 
couth, is  always  delightfully  attrac- 
tive in  the  eyes  of  girls.  When 
they  grow  older,  mental  strength 
and  superiority  is  more  fascinating. 

We  sometimes  wonder  that  some 
of  the  strongest  and  brightest  women 
marry  weak  and  even  inferior  men. 
That  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  weak 
men.  For  take  my  word  for  it,  if  the 
woman  could  have  found  a  man  as  in- 
telligent and  just  a  little  bit  more  in- 
telligent and  stronger  than  herselfshe 
would  gladly  have  chosen  him.  But 
there  are  very  few  wise  men,  permit 
me  to  remark,  and  quite  a  crowd  of 
real  smart  women  in  this  world  of 
ours.  You  must  not  infer,  however, 
that  men  who  are  quiet  in  speech 
and  reserved  in  manner,  are  neces- 
sarily weak  men.  Some  of  the 
strongest  characters  I  have  known, 
have  been  embodied  in  men  of  small 
statures,  and,  perhaps,  weakly  bodies. 
But  oh,  if  a  small  man  has  a  small 
soul,  goodness,  isn't  he  little! 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  have 
made  this  matter  altogether  clear, 
but  at  least  I  can  say  that  I  have 
made  it  as  clear  as  I  could  make  it, 
for  it  is  a  thing  which  no  sort  of 
known  laws  can  reduce  to  a  scienti- 
fically simple  basis.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated affair,  this  matter  of  attraction 
between  the  sexes,  and  we  shall  have 
to  know  more  of  real  physiology  be- 
fore we  know  all  about  it. 

And  now  that  I  have  tried,  albiet 
imperfectly,  to  tell  what  sort  of  men 
the  girls  like,  there  still  remains  a 
very      important     question     to     be 


answered,  and    that    is;  what    sort    ot 

husbands  do  women  like?     Can  you 
tell?  Susa  Young  Gates. 


A  TERRIBLE  PUNISHMENT. 

TORREGIANO,  a  renowned  sculptor 

of  Florence,  prepared  a  figure  of 
the  child  Jesus  for  a  nobleman  of 
Spain.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
work  was  not  pre-arranged,  but  the 
nobleman  was  very  rich  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  statue  according  to  its 
merit.  Torregiano  executed  a  mas- 
terpiece, and  his  patron  beheld  it 
with  enthusiasm,  being  unable  to 
find  words  with  which  to  express  his 
satisfaction. 

The  next  day  the  aristocrat  sent 
two  servants  with  filled  money  sacks 
to  exchange  for  the  image.  As  the 
artist  saw  the  large,  well-filled  sacks, 
he  thought  he  was  now  to  be  suita- 
bly rewarded.  He  opened  them, 
but  found  therein  to  his  chagrin  and 
astonishment  only  thirty  ducats  in 
copper  money. 

Angered  and  insulted  the  sculptor 
seized  his  chisel  and  mallet,  broke 
in  pieces  the  figure,  thrust  the  ser- 
vants with  their  money  sacks  from 
the  door,  and  commanded  them  to 
tell  their  master  what  had  been  done. 
They  truthfully  did  so. 

The  great  man  felt  ashamed,  and 
shame  with  men  of  power  usually 
means  revenge.  He  assumed  to 
be  filled  with  righteous  indignation 
at  the  thought  of  any  person  being 
so  blasphemous  as  to  destroy  even 
an  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in 
this  condition  of  mind  he  hastened 
to  the  chief  inquisitor  before  whom  he 
preferred  a  charge  against  the  artist. 

Torregiano  was  promptly  arrested  : 
but  vainly  pled  that  it  was  his  privi- 
lege to  do  as  he  wished  with  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  as  the  thing 
created  is  never  equal  in  greatness 
to  the  creator.  Reason  and  justice 
were  in  his  favor,  but  fanaticism  was 
his  judge.  He  was  condemned  to 
be  tortured  until  dead,  and  he  died  un- 
der most  terrible  sufferings.        G.  G. 
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VI. 

The  Elysian  fields,  which  were 
the  abodes  of  the  virtuous,  were 
crowned  with  eternal  spring  and  im- 
mortal beauty.  The  poets  describe 
them  as  the  perpetual  dwelling  places 
of  heroes,  and  those  famous  for  vir- 
tue. Here  were  to  be  seen  all  those 
luxurious  adornments  which  only 
nature  could  bestow,  and  which  were 
designed  to  soothe,  delight  and 
stimulate  the  mind.  Lovely  meadow 
lands,  happy  glades;  canopies  of 
most  beautiful  foliage;  lawns  and 
turfs  of  greenest  velvet;  rustling, 
rippling,  joyous  streams  of  diamond 
sparkling  water;  all  the  joys  of  cre- 
ation; the  fragrance  of  flowers;  the 
music  of  birds;  gleams  of  golden 
light;  wakeful  freshness  of  eternal 
dawn ;  the  slumbrous  warmth  of  ever- 
lasting twilight,  all  these,  and  more, 
conspired  to  render  the  Elysian  fields 
the  seats  of  happiness  and  tranquility. 

Their  possessors  are  represented 
as  employed  in  those  pursuits,  and 
enjoying  those  gratifications,  which 
pleased  them  most  during  life. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed 
this  fiction  from  the  Egyptians'  fun- 
eral rites.  A  priest,  answering  to 
the  Grecian  Mercury,  took  charge  of 
the  body  immediately  after  death. 
Another,  who  wore  a  mask  re- 
sembling three  heads,  like  those  as- 
cribed to  Cerberus,  ferried  it  over 
the  Nile,  to  Heliopolis,  the  city  of 
the  sun.  The  Elysian  fields  were 
the  beautiful  plains  surrounding  the 
lake  Aeherusa,  near  Memphis.  But 
before  the  corpse  was  thus  wafted 
over  the  river,  a  tribunal  of  forty 
judges  assembled,  before  whom  any 
who  thought  themselves  injured  by 
the  deceased  might  bring  forward 
their  accusations.  If  the  charges 
were  proved,  the  rites  of  interment 
were  refused;  but  if  not,  the  accuser 
was  liable  to  a  very  heavy  punish- 
ment, and  the  body  was  conveyed 
to  the  Elysian  fields,  accompanied 
by  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 
Even  the  Egyptian  monarchs  were 
not  exempted  from  this  judgment. 

3  c 


These   rites   complete,  they   reach  the  flowery 

plains, 
The   verdant    groves   where    pleasure    endless 

reigns. 
Here  glowing  ether  shoots  a  purple  ray 
And  o'er  the  region  pours  a  double  day, 
From  sky  to  sky  th'  unwearied  splendor  runs, 
And  nobler  planets  roll  round  brighter  suns. 
Some  wrestle  on  the  sands ;  and  some  in  play 
And  games  heroic,  pass  the  hours  away. 
Those  raise  the  song  divine,  and  these  advance,. 
In  measured  steps,  to  form  the  solemn  dance. 
Others,  beneath  a  laurel  grove,  were  laid, 
And,  joyful,  feasted  in  the  fragrant  shade. 
Here,  glittering  through  the  trees,  his  eyes  sur- 
vey 
The  streams  of-Po  descending  from  the  day. 
Here,  a  blest  train  advance  along  the  meads, 
And  snowy  wreaths  adorn  their  graceful  heads  : 
Patriots,  who  perished  for  their  country's  right, 
Or  nobly  triumphed  in  the  field  of  fight : 
There,  holy  priests  and  sacred  poets  stood, 
Who  sang  with  all  the  raptures  of  a  god  : 
Worthies,  who  life  by  useful  arts  refined; 
With  those  who  leave  a  deathless  name  behind, 
Friends  of  the  world  and  fathers  of  mankind." 

Virgil. 
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Pluto  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
infernal  regions  and  the  third  sun  <>f 

Saturn  and  (  >ps.*  I  lis  principal 
names  were  Dis,  signifying  riches; 
Hades,  the  unseen;  Dngus,  from  the 


Latin  word  to  impel;  Februus,  from 
the  word  expressing  the  purifications 
which  were  practiced  in  funeral  rites; 
Orcus,  Quietus,  and  Summanus. 
He  was  represented  seated  on  a 
throne, surrounded  with  gloomy  dark- 
ness; his  countenance  severe  and 
frowning;  in  his  hand  a  two-pronged 
fork,  or  a  key,  emblematical  of  the 
impossibility  of  returning  from  his 
dominions;  his  head  crowned  with 
the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus,  or  with 
Cypress  or  Ebony.  Sometimes  he 
is  seen  in  a  black  chariot,  drawn  by 
black  horses,  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
which  has  the  power  of  rendering 
him  invisible.      The    victims   offered 


*See  Contributor,  Vol.  XIV,  page  350. 


Id  him  wen-  generally  black  sheep. 
It  is  from  his  name  of  Orcus  that  the 
English  word  ogre  is  derived. 

PlutUS  was  the  son  of  Ceres  and 
Jason;  the  Cod  of  riches,  who  was 
represented  as  blind,  to  signify  that 
riches  are  dispensed  indifferently  to 
the  good  and  the  wicked. 

We  lind  in  the  records  of  ancient 
mythology,  that  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  souls  was  believed 
in  to  a  great  extent.  In  view  of  the 
modern  form  of  this  doctrine  known 
as  theosophy,  this  is  interesting.  The 
ancients  believed  that  when  the  souls 
left  the  bodies  which  they  animated, 
they  were  conducted  by  Mercury 
either  to  Tartarus  or  the  Elysian 
fields;  the  wicked  to  the  former,  the 
virtuous  to  the  latter.  It  was  almost 
universally  believed,  that  after  re- 
maining for  one  thousand  years  in 
that  abode,  the  souls  returned  to 
earth  and  animated  other  bodies, 
either  of  men  or  of  animals.  Before 
they  quitted  the  infernal  regions, 
they  drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
which  made  them  forget  all  past 
events.  This  idea  was  derived  like- 
wise from  the  Egyptians,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  fhem.  Orpheus,  Homer, 
and  other  poets  introduced  it  into 
the'r  writings. 

There  were  three  judges  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Ninos,  son  of  Jup- 
iter, and  King  of  Crete,  was  su- 
preme judge.  Rhadamanthus,  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  was  judge  ol  the 
Asiatios;  whilst  Eacus,  son  of  Jup- 
iter and  Egina,  was  'appointed  to 
judge  the  Europeans.  The  tribunal 
stood  in  a  place  called  the  Field  of 
Truth,  which  falsehood  and  calumny 
could  never  approach. 

The  Furies  were  three  in  number; 
Tisiphone,  Megsera  and  Alecto. 
They  were  accounted  to  be  the 
daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox.  Their 
names  signify  rage,  slaughter  and 
envy.  They  are  represented  with 
torches  in  their  hands:  their  heads 
covered  with  snakes  instead  of  hair, 
and  holding  whips  of  serpents  or 
scorpions:  and  funeral  robes  bound 
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round    their  waists    with    girdles    of 
snakes. 

This  said,  "to  earth  th'  impetuous  goddess  flies 
Inflamed  with  rage   and  vengeance,   from  the 

skies 
Looks  down,  and,  bending  o'er  the  baneful  cell 
Calls  dire  Alecto  from  the  realms  of  hell. 
Crimes,   frauds   and   murders,   are   the    fiend's 

delight, 
The  rage  of  death,  and  slaughters  of  the  fight. 
So  fierce  her  looks!  such  terrors  from  her  eyes! 
Round  her  grim  front  such  monstrous  serpents 

rise! 
She  scares  even  Pluto,  her  immortal  sire; 
Her  sister  furies  tremble  and  retire." 

Pitt's    Virgil. 

The  Fates  or  Parace  were  three  in 
number,  daughters  of  necessity.  They 
were  supposed  to  spin  and  cut  the 
thread  of  human  life  and  destiny. 
Clotho  held  the  distaff,  Lachesis 
turned  the  spindle,  Atropos  cut  the 
thread.  Happy  days  were  spun  out 
of  gold  and  silver,  while  the  thread 
of  sorrow  was  black  worsted.  The 
Fates  are  represented  as  three  women 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years, 
Clotho  wore  a  robe  of  various  colors, 
and  a  crown  composed  of  seven 
stars.  Her  distaff  reached  from 
heaven  to  earth.  The  robe  of  Lachesis 
was  spangled  with  stars,  and  near 
her  lay  a  bundle  of  spindles.  Atropos, 
clothed  in  black,  held  the  fatal  shears, 
ready  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 

Nemesis  was  the  goddess  who  pre- 
sided over  the  punishment  of  guilt. 
She  is  represented  as  traversing  the 
earth  with  great  diligence,  in  search 
of  the  wicked;  furnished  with  wings, 
a  helm  and  a  chariot  wheel,  to  signi- 
fy that  no  place  could  secure  the 
guilty  from  her  pursuit.  As  a  daugh- 
terof  Astrea,  or  Justice,  she  rewarded 
virtue,  while  she  punished  vice  with 
unrelenting  severity. 

To  the  infernal  divinities  no  altars 
were  ever  raised.  Trenches  were 
cut  in  the  earth,  into  which  was 
poured  the  blood  of  black  sheep  or 
heifers.  During  the  prayers,  the  priest 
first  lowered  his  hands  towards  the 
earth,  instead  of  raising  them  towards 
heaven.      Being  regarded  as  implaca- 


ble, these  deities  were  objects  of 
great  terror.  No  hymns  were  com- 
posed to  their  honor;  no  temples 
were  dedicated  to  them. 

The  principal  criminals  of  whom 
we  have  record  as  being  punished  in 
the  infernal  regions  were:  (1)  The 
Titans  who  were  precipitated  into 
Tartarus  for  naving  made  war  on 
Jupiter  and  the  gods;  they  were  six 
in  number  named  as  follows:  Atlas, 
Briareus,  Gyges,  Iapetus,  Hyperion, 
and  Oceanus.  Some  poets  speak  of 
them  as  whelmed  beneath  Sicily,  and 
state  that  the  dreadful  eruptions  of 
Etna,  are  occasioned  by  their  vio- 
lent struggles,  (2)  Sisyphus  for 
having  attempted  to  deceive  Pluto, 
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is  condemned  to  the  never-ceasing- 
labor  of  rolling  an  enormous  rock 
up  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain. 
(3)  Phlegyas,  a  son  of  Mars,  for 
having    set    fire    to    the    temple    of 
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Apollo,  at  Delphi,  sees,   with  terror 

a  vast  rock  suspended  over  his  head, 
perpetually  threatening  to  fall  and 
crush  him  beneath  its  stupendous 
weight.  (4)  The  giant  Tityus,  a  son 
of  Jupiter,  whose  body  covers  nine 
acres,  was  slain  by  the  arrow  of 
Apollo,  because  he  dared  to  insult 
Diana,  and  was  thrown  into  Tar- 
tarus, where  vultures  unceasingly 
prey  upon  his  liver  which  is  being 
continually  renewed.      (5)  Ixion,  the 


rival  of  Jupiter,  is  bound  to  a  wheel 
surrounded  with  serpents,  and  per- 
petually turning  over  a  river  of  fire. 
(6)  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  for 
having  savagely  murdered  his  own 
son  Pelops,  and  served  up  his  body 
at  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  is  con- 
demned to  the  ever-enduring  pain  of 
parching  thirst  and  ravenous  hunger. 
Though  plunged  in  water  and  sur- 
rounded with  delicious  food,  they 
both  elude  his  eager  grasp. 


Lastly,  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
fifty  in  number,  who,  ;ill  but  one,  at 
the  command  of  their  inhuman  father, 
in  one  night  killed  their  husbands, 
the  sons  of  Egyptus,  their  father's 
brother,  were  sentenced  to  the  con- 
tinued toil  of  filling,  with  water, 
vessels  which  had  no  bottom. 

Geo.  F.  J'/ii/fips,  M.  A., 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 

A  NOBLE  PUNISHMENT. 

In  the  year  1853,  after  Napoleon 
III.  had  become  Emperor  of  the 
French,  he  visited  Bologne.  One 
of  his  first  commands  after  arriving 
there  was  to  have  a  search  instituted 
for  those  persons  who,  during  his 
unfortunate  experience  in  that  city 
in  1840,  when  he  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  on  the  throne  of  France, 
had  arrested  him  just  as  he  was 
about  to  reach  the  vessel  which 
brought  him  from  England,  and 
thus  effect  his  escape,  and  which 
arrest  resulted  in  his  imprisonment 
for  more  than  five  years.  A  marine 
and  policeman  were,  after  some  in- 
vestigation, seized  and  charged  with 
the  offense.  They  were  told  of  the 
reason  for  their  being  taken  in 
charge,  and  were  notified  to  be  pre- 
pared to  appear  before  the  Emperor 
on  the  following  morning.  The  in- 
telligence thus  communicated  caused 
them  very  great  uneasiness,  for  they 
supposed,  as  well  they  might,  that 
so  soon  as  Napoleon  found  them 
really  guilty  of  the  charge,  the  truth 
of  which  they  were  in  no  position  to 
deny,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  inflict 
upon  them  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment. 

On  the  following  day  the  marine 
was  first  summoned  into  the  Em- 
peror's presence.  Napoleon  ap- 
proached him  with  stern  countenance 
and  said:  "So  you  are  the  person 
that  swam  after  me,  and  pulled  me 
from  the  water  by  my  hair?' ' 

"Your    majesty,     I I , " 

tremblingly  stuttered  the  marine. 
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"No  deception!"  sternly  com- 
manded the  Emperor,  "was  or  was 
it  not  you  ?  "  • 

"It  was  I,  your  majesty,"  replied 
the  fellow  after  summoning  all  his 
courage,  "I  saw  that  the  other  pur- 
suers had  aimed  their  guns  at  you. 
You  would  have  been  either  shot  or 
drowned.  I  sprang  into  the  sea, 
and  was  thus  the  humble  means  of 
saving  your  life. ' ' 

The  Emperor  could  scarcely  con- 
tain himself  from  laughter.  This  sly 
fellow  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  endeavored  to  remove  the  ap- 
pearance of  crime  from  the  act  which 
had  caused  his  arrest,  and  turn  the 
event  to  his  advantage  in  making 
himself  appear  a  hero  that  saved  his 
present  ruler's  life. 

"Here  then,  my  son,"  said  the 
Emperor  with  a  smile,  "is  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  you 
are  to  wear  as  evidence  of  your 
faithful  performance  of  duty,  and 
also  five  hundred  francs  to  help  you 
to  remember  me." 

The  policeman,  who  was  next 
brought  in,  did  not  possess  the  fertile 
imagination  of  his  companion  to 
assist  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  He 
was,    however,    a    brave    man    who 


worthily  wore  on  his  breast  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  acts 
of  bravery.  As  the  Emperor  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  the  part  he 
took  in  the  affair,  he  courageously 
replied:  "Yes,  indeed,  your  majesty, 
you  had  violated  the  law.  I  was  in 
service  and  therefore  assisted  in  your 
arrest. ' ' 

"And  for  that  act  you  received  the 
cross  which  you  now  wear,  did  you 
not?"  inquired  Napoleon. 

"Your  majesty,  I  am  an  old  sol- 
dier," answered  the  fellow,  "but  it  is 
true  that  the  arrest  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  my  being  remembered 
with  this  honor. ' ' 

"Well  then,  my  brave  fellow," 
concluded  the  Emperor,  "I  regret 
that  your  possession  of  the  cross 
prevents  me  from  conferring  it  upon 
you."  He  thereupon  took  from  his 
own  coat  a  military  medal,  which  he 
pinned  on  the  breast  of  the  police- 
man, and  gave  him  also  five  hundred 
francs. 

All  France  rejoiced  at  this  noble 
treatment  of  two  humble  subjects  by 
Napoleon  III.,  and  it  won  for  him  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  thous- 
ands of  his  subjects. 

M.  L. 
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"Can  I  help  you,  miss?" 

"If  you  please.  Will  you  return 
to  me  my  runaway  snowshoe  ?  It  is 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 

The  traveler,  a  young  man,  set 
down  the  valise  he  was  carrying,  and 
hurried  down  the  road. 

Upon  the  hillside,  a  few  rods  from 
the  road,  stood  a  young  woman.  She 
seemed  to  be  in  a  dilemma.  The 
snow  was  quite  deep  and  loose,  and 
in  her  endeavor  to  proceed  on  her 
way  with  but  one  snowshoe,  she  had, 
a  number  of  times,  stepped  deeply 
in  the  snow  with  the  unshod  foot,  and 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  her 


balance  and  making  matters  worse 
by  tumbling  into  a  snow  drift.  So, 
on  hearing  footsteps  up  the  well- 
beaten  road  she  had  stood  still  till 
the  proffered  help  came. 

The  lost  shoe  was  returned,    and 
the  young  man  waded  out  into  the  . 
snow,  until  he  also  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  snowbound. 

"O,  a  thousand  thanks!"  said  she; 
"but  don't  come  any  further,  sir; 
just  give  it  a  shove  and  I  will  catch 
it." 

The  young  man  heeded  not.  He 
delivered  the  missing  article  and  even 
helped  to  strap  it  on  the  foot  again. 
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"There,"  said  he,  "I  think  it  will 
stay  this  time;"  and  he  looked  up  at 
her,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  that 
the  face  was  one  he  had  seen  and 
known  before. 

"Excuse  me,  but"  — 

"Why,  of  course,  it's  Hilmar 
Johnson!  and  didn't  you  know  me?" 

"Well,  not  at  first.  You  have 
changed  so.  I'm  not  sure  now.  Is 
it  Olga  or  Helene?" 

"Helene,  of  course."  And  she 
laughed  good-naturedly.  But  you 
mus'n't  stand  in  the  snow.  Many 
thanks  for  your  trouble."  She 
pushed  the  snowshoes  over  the  snow 
in  trial,  then  turned  and  continued. 
'  'What  are  you  doing  hereabouts, 
Hilmar?  I  thought  you  were  in 
Christiania  at  the  university?" 

Hilmar  had  gotten  into  the  road, 
and  was  shaking  the  snow  from  his 
boots.  Mutual  explanations  were 
given,  both  being  seemingly  pleased 
with  the  meeting.  Hilmar  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  the  last,  as  he 
intended  spending  some  time  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  would  be  pleased 
to  see  him,  she  said.  "Call  any 
time  at  Semstod." 

And  so  they  parted.  Hilmar 
picked  up  his  valise  and  went  his  way 
up  the  road.  Helene  sped  down  the 
hillside  and  disappeared  in  the  pine 
forest  below. 

Were  you  ever  in  Norway?  No  ? 
Then  you  will  wonder  at  what  is 
meant  by  young  ladies  traveling  on 
snowshoes.      Let  me  explain  a  little. 

The  scene  is  in  the  village  of  Birke- 
dal,  Norway.  The  snow  had  come 
early  that  year,  long  before  Christmas 
its  usual  time  of  coming,  and  this 
time  when  once  it  had  begun  to  come, 
it  had  not  ceased  until  it  had  filled 
the  smaller  indentations  of  the  earth 
and  made  the  landscape  a  white, 
smooth,  rolling  surface.  Fences  and 
rocks,  sudden  slopes  and  steep  banks 
— all  were  lost  in  the  general  leveling, 
much  to  the  delight  of  those  Norwe- 
gians who  took  an  interest  in  the 
national  winter  pastime  of  going  on 
Ski  or  snowshoes.      These    "shoes" 


consist  of  long  strips  of  wood,  pine 
or  oak,  perhaps  eight  feet  long  by 
four  inches  broad,  and  from  one  to 
one-half  inch  thick,  and  coming  to 
a  turned  up  point  in  front.  hastened 
to  the  foot  by  a  strap,  a  person  stands 
in  the  center  of  these  and  propels 
himself  over  the  snow.  Thus 
equipped  one  can  traverse  the  country 
spurning  beaten  roads,  making  short 
cuts  over  fields  and  frozen  rivers, 
up  the  not  too  steep  inclines,  and 
down  the  hills  at  the  speed  of  the 
wind. 

The  national  sport  was  Helene 
Engh's  delight,  and  she  had  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  its  practice  at  her 
uncle's,  the  sheriff,  where  she  was 
spending  the  winter.  His  estate 
Semstod,  extended  from  the  sea  over 
the  rolling  hills  and  on  to  the  rough 
ones  farther  back,  clad  with  forests 
of  pine  and  fir.  The  sheriff's  farms 
were  extensive  ;  his  houses  were 
many  ;  his  own  large  and  roomy. 
He  was  a  popular  man  and  companv 
was  frequent.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
difficult  for  Helene  to  receive  her  old 
friend  Hilmar  Johnson  at  her  uncle's 
place. 

Hilmar  had  business  in  the  neigh- 
boring village  for  some  weeks.  He 
had  met  Mr.  Sem,  the  sheriff,  on  one 
of  his  former  visits,  and  it  only 
needed  Helene' s  explanation  that  he 
was  a  school-day  friend  of  hers,  to 
secure  for  him  a  welcome  whenever 
he  desired  to  call. 

The  young  man  improved  his 
opportunity.  Something,  call  it  a 
spark,  generated  in  his  first  associa- 
tions with  Helene  Engh,  seemed 
fanned  into  a  warm,  pleasant  glow 
by  her  presence.  And  she  was  not 
averse  to  his  company. 

The  Norwegian  winter  evenings 
begin  early.  In  the  south  of  Nor- 
way the  sun  sets  at  three  o'clock, 
and  it  is  dark  a  half  hour  later.  Hil- 
mar was  spending  an  evening  in  the 
sitting-room  at  Semstod.  The  room 
was  of  an  old  style  finish  peculiar  to 
the  country — painted  floors,  painted 
and     decorated    walls    and    ceiling. 
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Home-made  rugs  were  scattered 
around.  A  hanging  lamp  cast  its 
light  well  over  Helene,  who  was 
playing  carelessly  at  an  organ,  but 
nearly  failed  to  reveal  Hilmar  who 
was  standing  in  the  corner  by  the 
stove,  that,  with  its  eight  square 
stories,  reached  within  a  foot  of  the 
ceiling. 

"Hilmar,"  said  Helene,  without 
turning,  "weren't  you  studying  for 
the  ministry  at  the  university?' ' 

"Yes,  I  was." 

"And  did  you  graduate?" 

"No." 

"How's  that?  You  didn't  fail  to 
pass,  did  you?' '  She  turned  on  the 
stool. 

"No;  I  gave  it  up  early  in  the 
course.  I  could  see  I  never  would 
make  a  success  of  it.  Besides,  there 
were  other  reasons. ' ' 

'  'Well,  what  were  they — but  there, 
excuse  my  inquisitiveness. " 

"O,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  The 
fact  was  I  couldn't  become  a  preach- 
er; my  conscience  wouldn't  let  me." 

"O,  Hilmar!" 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  had, 
nor  have  I,  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  but  the  re- 
ligion of  the  church,  the  religion 
that  was  taught  at  the  university  I 
could  not  agree  with;  and  to  teach 
something  I  did  not  myself  believe, 
even  if  it  brought  me  a  means  of 
livelihood,  I  couldn't  do.  My  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  would  not  let 
me,"  He  smiled  at  his  own  phil- 
osophy. 

"You  see,  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
my  conscience — and  of  the  truth," 
he  added  after  a  pause. 

Helene  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 
Religion  was  not,  as  wind  and  weather, 
a  matter  of  every-day  talk,  so  she 
had  no  arguments  to  present.  She 
could  not  help  getting  somewhat 
annoyed  though,  at  Hilmar' s  opinion 
of  their  religion. 

"You  see,"  continued  he,  without 
taking  notice  of  her  vexation,  "I 
always  have  been  of  a  religious  turn 
of    mind,    and    people    have    always 


predicted  that  I  would  become  a 
preacher  some  day.  But  that  de- 
pends. If  I  ever  find  a  religious 
society  fashioned  after  that  which  I 
here  read  about,"  and  he  took  a 
Testament  from  his  pocket,  "the 
people's  prophecies  may  come  to 
pass. ' ' 

"You  wouldn't  leave  the  church, 
would  you?" 

"You  mean  the  Lutheran  church? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Helene,  seeing 
that  we  have  been  separated  for  some 
time,  and  you,  of  course,  not  know- 
ing what  I  have  been  doing."  He 
stepped  out  into  the  light  of  the 
lamp.  Helene  looked  at  him  in  her 
bewilderment,  and  his  face  betrayed 
an  enthusiasm  which  startled  her  the 
more.  Hilmar  was  not  bad  looking 
at  any  time,  but  now  he  looked  like 
a  hero  of  the  olden  time — she  had 
often  fancied  that  he  resembled  one 
of  the  old  Vikings,  about  which  she 
had  read  in  her  history. 

"I  have  long  been  known  as  a 
dissenter,"  he  continued,  "because  I 
have  been  visiting  the  various  relig- 
ious denominations  in  our  land.  I 
should  like  to  find  the  truth — the 
whole  truth — if  it  exists  on  the  earth 
today.  Of  course  all  religions 
have  some  scriptural  truths  ;  but 
what  I  want  is  the  whole  truth. 
There  is  nothing  saving  about  truth 
mixed  with  error.  Do  you  know, 
although  I  have  joined  no  religious 
party,  I  have  been  called,  first  a  free 
thinker,  then  a  Methodist,  and  the 
last  rumor  was  to  the  effect  that  I 
had  become  a  Mormon  !" 

Even  Helene  had  to  smile  at  the 
last  suggestion. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  outer 
door.  Helene  went  and  opened  it. 
A  stranger  asked  for  lodgings  for  the 
night.  She  couldn't  say.  She  must 
see  the  lady  of  the  house.  Would 
he  go  around  to  the  back  door? 
The  stranger  went  around,  entered 
the  kitchen,  and  sat- down  on  a  bench 
without  being  asked.  He  was 
a  respectable-looking,  middle-aged 
man.      A  small  satchel  he  sat  on  the 
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Hour.  Helene  communicated  his 
desires  to  her  aunt,  who  came  into 
the  room  and  plied  him  with  some' 
questions  regarding  his  business,  etc. 

"I  have  books  and  tracts  for  sale,  " 
he  explained.  "And  then  I  hold 
meetings  whenever  a  chance  affords. 

"You  are  a  preacher,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

Hilmar  stepped  to  the  door.  The 
traveler  opened  his  satchel  and,  tak- 
ing out  some  tracts,  distributed  them 
to  those  present. 

Mrs.  Sem  declined  to  look  at  them. 

"What  kind  of  tracts  are  they?" 
asked  Hilmar. 

"They  set  forth  the  Gospel  as 
taught  by  the  Latter-day  Saints." 

Helene  let  the  leaflet  fall  on  the 
table,  and  Mrs.  Sem  gave  the  preach- 
er to  understand  that  they  didn't 
house  strangers,  but  that  the  station 
for  travelers  was  but  a  few  miles 
further  on.  The  stranger  took  his 
hat  and  arose  to  go.  Hilmar  paid 
him  for  two  tracts  and  a  book  and 
put  them  in  his  pockets.  The  others 
said  not  a  word,  and  the  wayfarer 
went  out  into  the  darkness  and  the 
falling  snow. 

Till  far  out  into  the  night  that  same 
evening,  the  light  from  Hilmar  John- 
son's bedroom  window  streamed  out 
into  the  darkness.  From  the  upper 
story  of  his  lodging  house  it  shone  out 
over  the  frozen  sea,  through  the 
riggings  of  the  vessels  lying  in  the 
ice,  whose  spars,  by  the  new  fallen 
snow,  seemed  fitted  out  with  reefed 
canvas  of  the  purest  white. 

A  belated  traveler  stopped  and 
looked  up  at  the  light.  He  saw 
nothing  but  a  shadow  passing  and 
repassing  the  window.  He  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  taking  place 
within  the  breast  of  him  who  cast  it. 
How  could  he  ?  The  great  conflicts 
of  life  do  not  occur  where  the  eyes 
of  man  can  behold.  Deep  within  the 
human  form  the  soul's  emotion 
battles,  its  forces*  wage  the  fiercest 
warfare  known  to  life. 

The     Christmas       holidays       had 


brought  the  usual  round  of  festivities 
and  good  cheer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Birkedal — and  the  people  usually 
made  the  most  of  that  licensed  period 
of  the  year.  Parties  and  balls  had 
fast  followed  each  other,  but  today — 
second  Christmas  day,  as  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December  is  called — Birkedal 
was  gayer  than  ever.  It  was  alive 
with  people.  Rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old  had  gathered  from  the  neigh- 
boring villages  and  adjacent  farms, 
and  were  now  making  their  way 
through  Birkedal's  one  street,  up  to 
the  hill  above  the  town.  Some  were 
driving  in  sleighs,  others  were  walk- 
ing, while  many  were  gliding  along 
on  their  long,  smooth  snowshoes. 
All  were  merry,  and  although  the 
air  was  sharply  cold,  overcoats  and 
furs  kept  it  out.  The  season's  snow- 
shoe  contests  were  to  take  place, 
and  the  sportsmen  and  women  had 
gathered  to  show  their  skill  and  com- 
pete for  the  offered  prizes. 

Hilmar  Johnson  was  also  on  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  sport.  He  was 
poor  on  snowshoes.  It  would  not  do 
for  him  to  appear  on  them  on  such  a 
day  as  this,  so  he  walked.  Once  out 
of  the  village  street,  he  took  a  foot- 
path which  led  him  away  from  the 
throng.  It  would  be  a  little  longer 
than  the  main  road,  but  he  was  in  no 
great  hurry.  His  path  led  him  over 
the  rolling  fields,  skirted  a  pine  forest 
and  overlooked  the  sheriff's  place, 
Semstod.  Hilmar  enjoyed  the  walk 
and  was  delighted  in  the  wintry 
scenes  around  him.  White  lay  the 
landscape,  its  gently  rolling  mantle 
of  snow  decked  the  valley  which 
reached  to  the  sea — frozen  and  still 
at  the  shore,  but  blue  and  restless  out 
toward  the  horizon.  Upon  the  high- 
lands, the  evergreen  pine  and  fir 
seemed  of  a  blackish  color  in  contrast 
to  the  snow.  The  sky  was  as  blue  as 
that  of  any  boasted  southern  clime, 
and  the  air  as  clear.  Golden  sun- 
beams danced  over  the  snow,  making 
believe  that  the  last  sprinkling  over 
the  earth  had  been  of  diamond  dust. 

Vres,  the  Norwegian  loves  his  win- 
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ter.  The  poet  sings  of  its  beauties, 
and  describes  its  glories  in  rapture. 

Hilmar  stops  upon  the  hillside 
and  leaning  against  a  fence,  looks 
down  on  the  landscape  and  on  Sem- 
stod.  The  smoke  is  curling  from 
the  stables  and  he  knows .  that  the 
water  is  warming  for  the  cows. 
There  is  also  fire  in  the  kitchen,  but 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  look 
cold.  He  had  seen  the  sheriff  and 
his  wife  at  Birkedal  with  a  shining 
new  cutter,  and  of  course  Helene  is 
to  take  part  in  the  sports.  He  had 
heard  so.  He  had  even  been  a 
silent  listener  to  wagers  being  made 
that  she  would  take  the  first  ladies' 
prize.      Perhaps  so! 

It  had  been  over  two  weeks  since 
Hilmar  had  been  to  Semstod,  and 
Helene  he  had  not  seen  since  then. 
True,  he  had  been  a  trip  to  Christi- 
ania,  but  that  was  a  week  ago.  He 
could  have  called  since  then.  But 
no;  Hilmar  would  keep  away  from 
where  he  was  not  wanted — at  least 
welcomed.  At  their  last  meeting 
Helene  had  told  him  that  they  had 
better  separate  until  he  had  changed 
his  religious  views. 

That,  Hilmar  had  not,  as  yet, 
done.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was, 
that  Hilmar  had  attended  the  meet- 
ings that  the  Mormon  preacher  had 
held  at  Birkedal.  He  had  been 
seen  to  buy  books  of  him,  and  to 
visit  him  at  his  lodgings;  and  to 
"cap  the  climax,"  he  had  even  de- 
fended the  Mormon  publicly  when 
the  parish  priest  had  come  to  break 
up  his  meetings.  The  young  man 
had  brought  his  books  and  his  new 
doctrine  to  Semstod.  He  had  ar- 
gued with  the  sheriff  till  the  latter 
had  become  excited,  then  angry 
while  Hilmar  had  stood  calmly  smil- 
ing at  him.  Thus  things  went  over 
all  bounds.  Mrs.  Sem  was  shocked, 
and  Helene  had  taken  it  quite  ser- 
iously; Hilmar  and  she  had  been 
alone  a  number  of  evenings,  and 
they  had  talked  far  out  into  the 
night.  He  had  explained.  She 
had  remonstrated.      He  had  argued, 


and  she  had  become  angry.  She 
had  cried  but  he  had  been  the  more 
enthusiastic.  He  had  been  terribly 
in  earnest;  he  had  been  a  grand 
sight  to  see  and  she  couldn't  help, 
between  her  anger  and  her  tears 
to  think  of  his  type  of  old,  brave 
Vikings. 

Hilmar  had  begged  of  her  to  read 
his  tracts,  and  in  her  calmer  mo- 
ments consider  well  the  subjects. 

"And  become  a  Mormon!"  she 
had  exclaimed  with  flashing  eyes. 
"Not  she!" 

But  it  all  ended  in  her  argument 
of  last  resort,  viz:      "O,  Hilmar!" 

So,  she  had  virtually  sent  him 
away;  but  as  he  was  going,  he  had 
put  a  little  volume  into  her  hands, 
and  the  look  he  gave  her  as  she  was 
about  to  cast  it  from  her,  stayed  her 
hand,  and  she  placed  it  quietly  on 
the  table. 

Hilmar' s  feet  were  getting  cold. 
He  must  be  moving. 

Soon  the  bugle  sounds,  the  first 
signal  for  the  skaters.  The  race 
course  was  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  long  hill,  upon  whose  slop- 
ing side  a  great  many  people  had 
gathered. 

It  was  a  good-natured  crowd,  and 
the  talk  was  on  the  favorite  con- 
testants, the  condition  of  the  track, 
etc.  The  spectators  had,  for  the 
most  part,  assembled  on  the  north 
side  of  the  course  where  the  tall 
pines  sheltered  them,  somewhat, 
from  the  cold  air.  When  Hilmar 
arrived  the  contestants  were  slowly 
climbing  up  by  zigzag  routes  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  first  part  of  the 
races  were  for  distance,  the  object 
being  to  reach  a  point  as  far  as  pos- 
sible down  on  the  leveler  fields  below. 
Skaters  had  come  from  many  miles 
around,  and  there  were  even  a  num- 
ber from  the  Christiania  Club.  These 
were  easily  singled  out  by  their  dress 
and  the  club's  mark  on  their  breasts, 
but  they  stood  no  chance,  it  was 
said,  against  the  sturdy  uplanders 
from  Telemarken. 

The  sport  begins.      The  first  man 
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gains  the  top,  turns  and  with  a  step 
or  two  gets  into  motion  and  begins 
the  downward  flight.  Standing, 
bending  forward,  a  Staff  in  his  hand, 
trailing  at  his  side,  by  which  to 
steady  himself  and  steer.  Further 
forward  he  leans  as  the  course  gets 
steeper  and  he  gathers  speed.  Over 
the  snow  he  flies  like  a  bird  adown 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  His  eye  is  on 
the  alert.  Every  muscle  is  strained 
to  keep  his  erect  position.  Down, 
down  and  out  he  shoots  onto  the 
leveler  fields.  He  stops  and  a  mark 
is  made.  It  takes  but  a  moment 
and  then  another  follows.  One  after 
the  other  they  go,  some  not  getting 
more  than  half-way,  others  losing 
their  balance  at  the  point  of  greatest 
speed  and  thus  go  tumbling  head- 
long into  the  snow. 

Then  come  the  ladies.  Their 
course  is  not  so  long,  the  steepest 
part  being  left  out. 

Hilmar  presses  forward.  Yes, 
Helene  is  there  and  will  take  part.  A 
typical  Norwegian  girl  on  snow-shoes 
is  a  sight  which  no  other  can  quite 
equal  in  point  of  graceful  movement. 
So  thought  Hilmar  Johnson  at  least. 
The  graceful  motions  of  the  body, 
the  glow  of  health  in  the  cheeks,  the 
free,  nearly  wild,  bearing,  the  glid- 
ing over  the  white  earth,  was  some- 
thing to  see  and  to  admire. 

Helene' s  dress  was  of  a  thick, 
woollen  material,  of  dark  gray  color. 
The  bodice  and  skirt  were  of  the 
same  stuff,  the  latter  reaching  to  the 
ankle.  A  bright  red  cap  sat  well 
down  on  the  head. 

Cheer  after  cheer  greeted  the 
ladies  as  they  slid  down  the  course. 
Helene  did  very  well,  but  she  got  no 
prize.  She  was  husbanding  her  skill 
and  powers  for  the  second  and  most 
exciting  part  of  the  programme,  viz., 
the  leaping  contest. 

Well  half-way  down  the  hillside  is 
built  a  bank  or  jump-off,  the  one  for 
the  male  contestants  being  well  six 
feet  high,  the  one  for  the  ladies  being 
much  lower.  The  skaters,  attaining 
to  a  high  speed,  shoot  over  this  ele- 


vation and  out  into  the  air.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  their  long  shoes  they 
must  make  a  spring  at  the  exact 
proper  moment,  or  down  they  go 
head  foremost  into  the  snow,  some- 
times with  quite  serious  results. 

Some  good  jumps  were  made  din- 
ing the  afternoon.  The  farmer's 
boys  from  the  uplands  carried  away 
the  first  male  prizes.  They  threw 
away  their  staffs  when  they  were  to 
leap,  and  generally  alighted  and  re- 
mained on  their  feet,  this  being  nec- 
essary as  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
contest. 

As  the  ladies  slid  upward  to  the 
starting  point,  Helene  passed  close 
to  Hilmar.  She  saw  and  recognized 
him. 

"Be  careful,  Helene,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  and  nodded  as  she 
passed.  Now  she  must  appear  and 
do  her  best,  he  was  there  and  watch- 
ing. Yes,  Hilmar  watched  her — 
watched  her  standing,  waiting  for 
her  turn  on  the  hill  top,  her  figure 
outlined  against  the  blue  sky.  She 
buckles  more  securely  her  fastenings 
and  pushes  her  cap  well  down  on  her 
straggling  hair.  Now  it  is  her  turn, 
and  she  glides  gently,  then  swiftly 
down,  down  !  Out  onto  the  bank 
she  speeds,  she  gathers  herself  for 
the  spring,  then  out  into  the  air  she 
shoots,  straight  as  an  arrow,  her  long 
shoes  pointing  the  way.  Her  cap  is 
off  and  her  locks  fly  in  the  wind. 
Away  down  the  hillside  she  alights, 
for  an  instant  stands,  then  pitches 
headlong  into  the  snow. 

The  repressed  shout  turns  to  ex- 
pressions of  pity  that  she  had  failed 
to  stand,  and  thereby  win  the  first 
prize.  Such  a  leap  would  surely 
have  done  it.  Let  her  pick  herself 
up  and  try  again.  But  no,  she  lays 
there.  Surely  she  is  not  hurt  ?  The 
snow  is  soft  and  deep.  She  needs  a 
little  assistance,  perhaps. 

Hilmar,  with  others,  hurries  to  her 
aid.  She  is  yet  still.  Her  tresses 
stretch  over  the  snow.  Her  cheeks 
are  pale.      Hilmar  leans  over  her. 

"Helene,  Helene!"  he  whispers. 
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She  opens  her  eyes  and  looks  at 
him.  He  raises  her  gently,  while  a 
cry  of  pain  escapes  from  her  lips. 

"My  arm  !  Oh,  my  arm  !" 

Friends  lift  her  up.  The  snow- 
shoes  are  unfastened  from  her  feet. 
Her  arm  drops  limp  by  her  side. 
The  doctor  is  called.  He  examines 
the  arm  and  pronounces  it  broken. 
Hilmar  procures  a  sleigh — the  sheriff 
had  driven  off  some  time  ago — and 
the  injured  girl  is  lifted  in.  The 
doctor  jumps  in  and  bids  Hilmar 
drive  for  home.  The  day's  sport  is 
over  for  Helene  Engh. 

Great  was  the  consternation  at 
Semstod.  Hilmar  was  the  only  one 
whom  the  doctor  could  get  to  do 
anything  calmly.  His  disqualifica- 
tions as  a  visitor  to  Semstod  were 
quite  forgotten. 

The  arm  was  bandaged  and  Helene 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

"Well,  now  I'll  go,"  said  Hilmar. 

"Are  you  in  a  hurry?"  she  asked. 

"No,  but,  you  know — " 

"O,  Hilmar  !" 

"Well?" 

"Come  again  tomorrow." 

"Shall  I?" 

"Yes,  please,  do  for  my  sake,  Hil- 
mar." 

"All  right,  I'll  come.  Good  after- 
noon." 

Next  day  Hilmar  was  called  away 
from  Birkedal  on  urgent  business, 
and  he  did  not  get  back  until  the 
da)  before  New  Years.  He  had, 
however,  written  Helene  and  she 
had  sent  a  note  in  return.  A  note 
which  had  done  him  good,  as  it  had 
breathed  a  different  spirit  to  what  he 
had  expected. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return, 
Hilmar  walked  out  to  Semstod.  The 
day  was  closing  beautifully,  the  moon 
coming  up  over  the  forest-trimmed 
edge  of  the  hill,  mellowed  the  land- 
scape, and  Hilmar' s  heart  was 
touched  by  the  peace  pervading 
nature  around  him.  Was  it  a  pre- 
diction of  what  was  coming? 

He  found  Helene  alone.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sem  were  at  a  party  to  watch 


the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in. 
The  cosy  old  sitting  room  was  well 
warmed  and  lighted.  A  pinch  of 
aromatic  herbs  had  been  put  on  the 
stove,  filling  the  room  with  an  agree- 
able odor.  The  Christmas  decora- 
tions were  still  in  place '  and,  as 
Hilmar  entered,  Helene  was  stand- 
ing on  a  stool  trying  with  her  one 
arm  to  re-adjust  a  fallen  pine  bough. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  and 
he  went  to  her  assistance. 

'  'Thanks — There. ' ' 

Then  they  chatted.  Her  arm  was 
getting  better.  It  must  have  been 
lonesome  to  have  remained  in  doors 
all  this  time,  and  during  holidays 
too!  Yes,  of  course,  at  times,  "But 
not  so  lonesome  as  you  no  doubt 
have  imagined,"  she  said  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis. 

Hilmar  did  not  understand  the  ex- 
pression. It  wasn't  a  slur  meant 
for  him,  surely.  No,  her  actions 
conveyed  no  such  meaning.  Helene 
was  no  flirt.  He  could  trust  her  for 
that.  How  beautiful  she  was  to- 
night. Her  arm  hung  in  a  sling 
of  snow-white  linen.  The  color  was 
striving  to  get  back  into  her  cheeks. 
Hilmar  surveyed  her  silently.  She 
was  standing  by  the  closed  organ, 
looking  out  of  the  window  into  the 
moonlight.  She  couldn't  endure  the 
look  in  his  eye  tonight. 

"Helene,  how  brave  you  are  in 
some  things." 

She  turned  and  met  his  gaze.  She 
understood  him  full  well.  He  had 
picked  up  the  book  he  had  given 
her  to  read  some  weeks  before,  and 
was  turning  its  leaves. 

"I  may  be  brave  in  other  things 
than  you  think,"  she  replied.  "For 
instance,  I  have  read  your  book 
through  twice." 

"Yes,  and"  — 

"And  I  think  it  is  true,  Hilmar; 
true  every  word !   Thank  you  for  it. ' ' 

Hilmar  would  have  rushed  to  her, 
would  have  done  something  foolish, 
perhaps;  but  Helene  turned,  pulled 
down  the  window  blind,  then  seated 
herself  on  the  sofa.    There  was  room 
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enough  for  Hilmar  l>v  her  sick-.  Ik- 
took  the  gently  proffered  seat. 

"Yes,  Hilmar,  I  wish  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  rudeness  towards  you. 
If  the  principles  you  believe  in  are 
those  of  which  I  have  read  in  your 
book,  I  can  say  nothing  more  against 
them.  They  are  true.  You  may 
ask  how  I  found  it  out  why  I  speak 
so  positively  ?  I  will  tell  you  !  God 
has  whispered  it  in  my  ear." 

Hilmar  dared  not  attempt  to 
speak.      She  continued: 

"Can  you  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  I,  too,  love  the  truth,  and 
that  I  make  these  declarations  be- 
cause of  that  love  and  no  other. ' ' 

"Why  shouldn't  I  believe  you, 
Helene?" 

"You  do,  then?" 

"Certainly,  my !" 

"Then  tell  me  more  about  these 
things.  I  will  listen.  Be  my  teacher 
and  I  will  be  a  pupil." 

The  fire  in  the  tall  stove  burned 
low,  then  went  out.  The  clock 
ticked  the  hours  away  towards  mid- 
night. Still  Hilmar  and  Helene 
talked,  and  retold  their  experiences 
with  the  powers  of  good  and  evil. 
They  were  like  two  children  who 
had  found  a  pretty,  new  toy  and  were 
loth  to  leave  it. 

Hilmar' s  Testament  was  open,  and 
he  was  reading: 

"  'The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 


unto  a  merchantman,  seeking  goodly 
pearls; 

"Who,  when  he  found  one  pearl 
of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that 
he  had,  and  bought  it.' 

He  laid  the  book  on  his  knee  and 
continued: 

"I  am  that  merchantman.  I  have 
been  seeking  a  goodly  pearl.  I  have 
found  one  of  great  price,  Helene,  I 
am  going  to  sell  all  I  have,  and  buy 
it." 

"You  talk  in  the  singular.  Isn't 
there  one  for  me,  too,  Hilmar?" 

"One  for  every  son  and  daughter 
of  God  who  will  seek  after  it,  and, 
when  found,  buy  it." 

"Hilmar,  I  won  no  prize  at  the 
ski  contest,  but  I  have  got  my  eye 
on  another  prize — one  of  greater 
worth.  All  I  have,  is  not  much. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  pay  for  this  pearl. 
But  I  will  go  with  you  Hilmar.  We 
will  go  together  to  buy!  " 

Hark!  the  bell,  the  distant  church 
bell  is  ringing!  'Tis  midnight,  and 
the  old  year  is  dead;  but  a  new  one 
is  born!  Ring  it  out  and  tell  it  ye 
iron  tongue  from  the  belfry!  Pro- 
claim it  over  the  sleeping  village, 
over  the  pines,  over  the  wastes  ol 
snow.  The  old  year  is  dead  and 
the  new  one  brings  with  it  new  light, 
new  hopes,  new  joys  which  the  old 
year  knew  nothing  about. 

Nephi  Anderson. 


FOR  TIME  AND   ETERNITY. 

SECOND    PRIZE    NEW    YEAR'S    STORY. 


CHAPTER    I. 
A    GOOD    FAIRY. 

"There's  some  one  at  the  gate, 
Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Stanton,  looking 
up  from  her  work  as  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  hunting  suit,  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  then  with  an  easy, 
graceful  movement,  stepped  through 
and  moved  up  the  path  toward  the 
house. 


"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  Mary  appeared  at  the  door, 
"I  was  thirsty  and  thought  I'd  ask 
for  a  drink,  if  it  wouldn't  be  too 
much  trouble  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  "step 
inside  a  moment  and  I'll  bring  it  to 
you." 

"I've  been  quite  a  distance,"  he 
explained  to  Mrs.  Stanton,  while 
Mary  went  to  fetch  the  water,  '  'and 
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am  quite  tired.  Climbing  around 
these  mountains  is  no  easy  task." 

"I  should  imagine  not,"  she  re- 
plied with  a  smile.  "Do  you  meet 
with  much  success  ? 

"O  yes,  indeed  !  Some  days  I 
have  very  poor  luck,  but  still  I'm 
hard  to  discourage  and  often  bag 
quite  a  string  of  birds.  See  here," 
he  continued,  taking  several  fine 
grouse  from  his  pockets,  "I've  done 
pretty  well  today,  there's  ten  of  these 
altogether  in  my  coat. ' ' 

"Indeed,  that  is  very  good,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Stanton,  "I  don't  wonder 
that  you're  tired  carrying  them. 
Mary,  bring  a  chair. ' ' 

"O,  please  don't,"  exclaimed  their 
visitor,  as  Mary  appeared  with  the 
water.  "It's  almost  dark  now  and 
I'll  have  to  be  moving,  thank  you 
very  much,  and  if  you'll  not  consider 
it  bad  taste,  I  shall  insist  on  leaving 
a  couple  of  these  birds.  Now,  don't 
say  no,  I've  no  way  of  disposing 
of  them,  except  to  give  them  away, 
and  it  will  take  that  much  off  my 
mind.  Good  day, ' '  and  he  was  gone 
ere  they  could  remonstrate. 

"Poor  things,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
picking  up  one  of  the  grouse  and 
holding  its  soft  plumage  against  her 
smooth,  white  cheek.  "What  a 
shame  to  kill  them,  I  could  almost 
dislike  a  person  for  taking  innocent 
life  such  as  the  birds. ' ' 

^<  >fC  >}<  ^C  "if. 

Mary  Stanton  was  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  early  pioneer  who  had 
settled  in  the  valleys  of  Utah  in 
the  forties.  Her  father  was  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  being  a  machin- 
ist by  trade,  and,  although  his  duties 
occupied  his  time  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  at  night,  his  income  was 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
their  daily  expenses.  The  mother 
was  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  necessi- 
tating the  presence  of  Mary  at  home, 
and  on  the  latter  devolved  most  of 
the  responsibility  of  their  little  house- 
hold; that  the  burden  rested  but 
lightly  on  her  shoulders,  was  more 
than  attested  by  her  sunny  disposition 


and  the  universal  neatness  of  their 
home.  She  had  her  trials,  however, 
none  the  least  of  which  was  a  persis- 
tent though  not  acceptable  suitor, 
Hugh  Waldron,  a  son  of  well-to-do 
parents,  who  were  very  strong  in 
their  religious  beliefs.  The  son, 
however,  although  occasionally  at- 
tending afternoon  service,  gave  but 
little  thought  to  religious  duties. 
Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  room  in 
his  mind  for  anything  except  the 
image  of  Mary  Stanton,  and  he  was 
so  very  much  in  earnest  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  him- 
self while  in  her  presence  ;  that  he 
was  completely  wrapped  up  in  her, 
Mary's  instinct  had  long  ago  taught 
her,  and  knowing  her  own  feelings 
so  well,  she  avoided  his  attentions  as 
much  as  possible,  considering  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  families. 
As  Mary  sat  in  the  kitchen  quiet- 
ly plucking  the  two  birds,  her  mind 
was  busy  with  thoughts  of  their 
afternoon  visitor,  and  her  preoccupa- 
tion was  responsible  for  rather  a  late 
supper,  but  having  a  surprise  in 
store  for  her  father,  she  only  smiled 
when  he  looked  in  at  the  door,  after 
returning  from  his  day's  work,  and 
suggested  hurrying  it  up,  and  when 
he  came  a  second  time,  she  threaten- 
ed him  with  bread  and  milk  if  he 
wasn't  patient,  then  taking  his  face 
between  her  two  hands  all  covered 
with  flour  from  the  barrel,  she  kissed 
him  and  told  him  it  would  be  but  a 
few  minutes.  And  what  a  supper  it 
was!  He  might  have  caught  the 
delicious  odor  of  the  well-browned 
birds  even  before  they  came  from 
the  kitchen.  Mary  was  very  happy 
when  she  called  him  in,  and  delight- 
ed in  the  way  he  looked  from  the 
dish  to  his  wife  as  he  took  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"I  really  thought,"  he  said,  after 
he  had  blessed  the  food  before  them, 
"I  really  thought  I  ordered  a  com- 
mon every-day  beefsteak  at  the 
butcher's  today."  They  all  laughed 
merrily. 

"And    so    you    did,"    replied   hi? 
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wife,  "but  ;i  good  fairy  touched  it 
with  his  wand,  and  behold  the  re- 
sults," and  she  told  him  of  their 
afternoon's  visitor. 

"So    you    see,"  exclaimed    Mary, 

"we  still  have  the  beefsteak,  and  if 
you're  not  satisfied,  sir,  we'll  call  in 
the  good  fairy  and  have  the  birds 
spirited  away  and  give  you  the  beef- 
steak." 

"I'm  afraid  it  would  take  a  great 
many  good  fairies  to  induce  me  to 
part  company  with  such  a  dish,"  he 
replied,  looking  fondly  across  the 
table  at  his  daughter.  "As  for  me, 
I  should  like  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  our  unknown  friend." 

"He  was  certainly  very  kind," 
said  Mrs.  Stanton,  "I  should  not 
have  accepted  them,  only  he  made 
it  impossible  to  refuse,  and  was  gone 
almost  before  we  could  thank  him 
for  his  generosity. ' ' 

"I  met  Hugh  on  my  way  home," 
remarked  Mr.  Stanton,  after  a  pause, 
addressing  Mary.  "He'll  be  over 
this  evening,  I  think."  Mary  made 
no  reply.  "He's  not  been  to  the 
house  for  some  time,"  pursued  her 
father,  "I  suppose  he's  quite  busy 
since  his  promotion  at  the  smelters. 
A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my  girl?' ' 

"I  was  thinking  how  happy  I  am 
that  you  enjoyed  your  supper,"  she 
replied  laughing,  as  they  rose  from 
the  table.  "And  now  as  I  have  the 
dishes  to  wash,  you  may  prepare  to 
entertain  Mr.  Waldron  in  the  mean- 
while, if  he  comes." 

"For  which  he'll  be  very  grate- 
ful, no  doubt,"  remarked  her  father 
ironically,  as  he  paused  a  moment 
while  Mrs.  Stanton  passed  on  into 
the  parlor.  "But  seriously,  I  won't 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  you 
do  not  hurry.  I  never  do  seem  able 
to  find  anything  mutually  interesting 
or  entertaining  to  talk  to  him  about. 

"Nor  I,"  quickly  responded  his 
daughter  with  a  troubled  counten- 
ance. "O  father,  why  does  he  per- 
sist in  coming  here,  when  he  knows 
I  do  not  desire ' ' 


father.     "1    hear   him    now    at    the 

front  door.  Don't  say  anything 
rash  my  child.  Hugh  is  a  sturdy, 
honest  lad  after  all,  and  comes  of 
an  excellent  family.  You  are  but 
nineteen  now,  and  have  had  scarcely 
time  to  analyze  your  own  feelings. 
Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,"  and  he  kissed 
her  fondly  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

Mary's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  started  to  clear  the  table.  Did 
her  father  understand  her  so  very 
little  to  think  she  could  ever  care  for 
such  a  man?  Such  an  awkward, 
constrained,  moody  individual  whose 
very  presence  was  a  reproach,  since 
in  every  look,  in  every  action  he 
conveyed  the  very  idea  that  was 
most  repellant  to  her  proud  sensitive 
nature. 

She  marveled  at  the  man's  per- 
sistency, when  her  ill-concealed  in- 
difference must  be  painfully  apparent 
to  him. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  she  lingered  over  her  work, 
and  made  her  appearance  in  the 
front  room  only  when  it  would  have 
been  positive  rudeness  to  have 
tarried  longer. 

As  she  bade  him  good  night,  after 
a  tiresome  interval  of  some  two 
hours,  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  hurried  to  her  own  little  room, 
thankful  that  she  was  once  more 
alone. 

Perhaps  her  thoughts  turned 
again  to  the  afternoon  and  the 
stranger;  perhaps  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  he  again  appeared  in  her 
dreams.  But  then,  one  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  fancies  which  pursue 
them  in  slumber,  and  surelv  Mary 
might  even  go  hunting  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa  with  half  a  dozen  strangers 
during  the  night,  and  still  wake  up 
the  self-same  girl  the  following 
morning. 

CHAPTER    II. 
A    TIMELY    RESCUE. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed   that  their 


"Tut,    tut,  ssh,"   interrupted    her    unknown  visitor  was  to   be  satisfied 
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with  his  brief  call  of  that  afternoon. 
He  was  considerable  of  a  hunter  and 
often  found  his  way  up  the  moun- 
tains, searching  the  various  little 
canyons  for  the  wary  mountain 
grouse,  or  lying  in  wait  away  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  range  for  the  unsus- 
pecting deer.  True  he'd  never  yet 
carried  one  of  the  latter  home  in 
triumph,  but  as  he  wheeled  his  easy 
chair  before  the  cheery  fire  in  his 
bachelor's  quarters  that  same  day 
after  a  comfortable  dinner,  and  al- 
lowed his  fancy  to  run  riot,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  spare 
considerable  more  time  in  making  an 
effort  in  that  line  than  he  had  hereto- 
fore; and  so  it  happened  that  during 
the  Ions:  evenings  of  the  fall,  the 
group  around  the  fireside  at  the 
Stantons'  was  often  increased  by  a 
gentleman  in  a  hunter's  suit  pleas- 
antly engaged  in  conversation  with 
one  or  all  of  them.  It  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to 
stop  and  rest  on  his  way  home  from 
a  hunting  trip,  and  the  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  a  friendship  which 
proved  mutually  agreeable  on  both 
sides. 

Paul  Burnham  (for  such  proved  to 
be  the  stranger's  name)  was  a  whole- 
souled,  generous,  manly  fellow,  and 
although  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  had  so  far  acquired  but  little 
egotism  or  conceit,  and  this  to- 
gether with  his  natural  brightness, 
and  fund  of  information,  made  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion. 

If  he  had  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest in  anyone  belonging  to  that 
household  it  was  never  apparent  to 
them,  and  Mary,  at  first  very  re- 
served in  her  attitude  towards  him, 
soon  found  herself  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation. He  was  always  the  same  ; 
easy-going,  good-hearted  and  nat- 
ural, with  a  faculty  for  saying  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and 
knowing  when  to  keep  silence. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  it  de- 
veloped that  his  father  and  others  re- 
siding    in     Philadelphia    were    part 


owners  in  several  valuable  mining 
properties  in  the  vicinity,  and  Paul 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
city  in  order  to  look  after  their  inter- 
ests. In  his  leisure  moments  he 
would  take  his  gun  with  him  and 
tramp  from  morning  till  night  over 
the  mountains  in  search  of  game. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Stantons. 

One  evening,  late  in  October,  they 
were  all  sitting  before  a  cosy  fire, 
listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind 
as  it  swept  furiously  around  the  cor- 
ners of  the  house.  The  storm  was 
as  severe  as  unexpected,  coming 
direct  from  the  north,  and  sweeping 
down  the  valleys  and  across  the  foot- 
hills, made  it  decidedly  unpleasant 
for  those  1  who  were  forced  to  be  out 
that  night. 

Paul  had  just  finished  a  little  tale 
of  college  life  and  Mr.  Stanton  com- 
menced a  little  experience  of  his  own, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cry 
of  "fire."  Raising  the  window,  they 
saw  reflected  on  the  sky  a  lurid  glow 
right  close  to  hand,  while  Mary, 
opening  the  door  just  wide  enough 
to  put  her  head  through,  exclaimed 
excitedly,  "It's  the  Sanford  Smelter 
where  Mr.  Waldron  is  employed." 
She  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
whistles  and  bells  in  the  neighbor- 
hood set  up  a  great  din  and  hubbub 
while  the  cry  of  "fire"  resounded 
through  the  stormy  night  as  the 
people  flocked  towards  the  scene  of 
conflagration,  regardless  of  the  snow 
and  cold.  Mary  hurriedly  brought 
her  father's  boots,  and  promising 
Mrs.  Stanton  not  to  remain  away 
long,  the  trio  were  soon  pushing 
their  way  through  the  driving  snow 
in  the  direction  of  the  fire.  The 
storm  fairly  lifted  them  off  their  feet, 
the  icy  flakes  of  snow  beating  into 
their  faces  like  the  points  of  count- 
less needles,  and  the  wind  driving 
directly  against  them,  made  progress 
slow  and  difficult.  As  they  neared 
the  burning  smelter,  they  could  see 
it  was  surely  doomed.  The  whole 
plant  seemed  ablaze  and  the  streams 
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of  water  playing  upon  it  scarcely 
made  any  impression  as  the  flames 
leaped  toward  the  sky  as  though 
fiercely  exulting  in  their  mighty 
power  of  destruction.  Luckily  that 
it  stood  almost  isolated  from  any 
dwelling  house  as  the  wind  was  carry- 
ing large  sparks  across  the  sky  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  any  struc- 
ture within  reach. 

Mr.  Stanton  and  Paul  joined  a 
bucket  brigade  and  were  soon  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  Such  a  rushing, 
roaring,  booming  and  crashing  as  the 
flames  licked  up  everything  in  their 
path !  Such  a  frantic  shouting  by 
the  firemen  as  they  sought  in  vain  to 
find  a  weak  spot  in  the  advancing 
foe!  Such  a  noisy,  jostling  crowd 
of  citizens  and  sight-seers,  as  they 
tried  to  stem  the  progress  of  the  fire 
or  gazed  idly  on  the  awe-inspiring 
spectacle!  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
there  came  an  awful  rumor,  striking 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
loved  ones  found  employment  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  doomed  build- 
ing, and  who  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  fire  started. 

Paul  heard  it,  and  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  fighting  the  fire,  pro- 
posed to  the  men  about  him  to  try 
and  enter  the  building,  when  a 
mighty  shout  went  up  from  the 
people,  and  he  looked  up  just  in  time 
to  see  a  man  leap  from  the  second 
story  window,  falling  in  a  heap  al- 
most at  his  feet.  The  crowd  made  a 
rush  for  the  spot  and  it  was  all  he 
and  the  rest  could  do  to  keep  them 
from  trampling  him  under  foot, 
while  they  picked  up  the  unfortunate 
fellow.  His  arms  were  both  broken, 
but  he  was  still  conscious,  and  be- 
tween his  gasps  for  breath  he  made 
them  understand  there  were  still 
several  men  on  the  second  floor. 

This  was  enough  for  Paul,  who 
calling  on  the  men  to  follow,  sprang 
through  the  crowd  and  disappeared 
through  the  nearest  opening.  Crawl- 
ing on  his  hands  and  knees  to  avoid 
the  thick  smoke,  he  came  to  a  door- 
way, but  as  he  opened  it  he  was  met 


by  a  fierce  burst  of  flames  and  was 
forced  to  retreat  into  the  air.  Run- 
ning around  to  another  entrance  he 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  men,  and 
together  they  made  their  way  close- 
to  the  floor,  a  dense  volume  of  smoke 
greeting  them  from  the  second  room 
they  entered,  and  forcing  them  back 
once  more,  but  again  returning,  they 
were  almost  inside,  when  they  heard 
above  them  an  ominous  creaking 
and,  as  they  hurriedly  retreated,  the 
whole  upper  floor  fell  with  a  crash, 
a  mass  of  timbers  and  debris  falling 
about  them  and  in  their  path  to  the 
open  air.  Groping  their  way  blindly 
through  the  debris  and  smoke,  both 
stumbled  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment over  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  fallen  with  the  timbers.  Pick- 
ing him  up  unceremoniously  they 
made  a  rush  for  the  exit,  almost 
suffocated  by  the  smoke.  The 
crowd  willing  enough  to  aid  them 
when  there  was  no  risk  involved, 
carried  the  body  to  a  place  of  safety, 
while  Paul  recovered  himself,  and 
believing  it  useless  to  again  attempt 
to  enter  the  doomed  building,  quiet- 
ly slipped  away  and  endeavored  to 
find  the  Stantons.  He  knew  he 
couldn't  be  very  presentable  after 
crawling  through  the  dirt  and  water, 
but  he  wasn't  prepared  for  Mary's 
exclamation  ol  surprise  and  alarm  as 
he  came  suddenly  upon  her  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  throng. 

He  speedily  reassured  her,  ex- 
plaining that  he'd  been  trying  to 
help  put  out  the  fire,  and  hoped 
she'd  excuse  his  appearance,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  joining  them,  Paul 
learned  that  the  man  they'd  taken 
from  the  building  was  Hugh  Wal- 
dron.  Not  knowing  of  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  families,  how- 
ever, he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
name  until  they  stopped  at  Hugh's 
home  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
along.  He  gathered  from  Mrs.Wal- 
dron's  attitude  towards  Mary  that 
there  must  be  some  understanding 
between  the  young  people.  Evi- 
dently the  good  lady  considered  it  a 
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settled  thing  between  her  son  and 
the  girl,  for  she  said  sufficient  during 
the  time  they  were  there  to  severely 
test  poor  Mary's  self  control,  and  to 
send  Paul  home  with  a  sense  of  some 
new  pain  he  had  never  felt  before. 

CHAPTER    III. 

AN    UNDERSTANDING. 

It  so  happened  that  Hugh  Wal- 
dron,  although  aware  of  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  Stantons 
and  Paul  Burnham,  had  never  met 
the  latter;  he  had,  however,  drawn 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  reasons 
for  Paul's  visits  to  the  house,  and  as 
he  brooded  over  the  possibility  of 
something  stronger  than  friendship 
springing  up  between  the  girl  he  had 
set  his  mind  and  heart  upon,  and 
the  newcomer,  he  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  jealous  passions.  His 
recent  rescue  by  this  possible  rival 
only  served  to  intensify  the  hatred 
conceived  for  the  latter. 

The  burning  of  the  smelter  had 
not  interfered  with  his  prospects,  as 
the  company  proposed  to  at  once  re- 
build and  even  promised  him  a  better 
compensation  than  ever  when  the 
works  were  again  running. 

He  believed  Mary  could  not  fail 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a 
match  with  him.  His  nature  was 
too  blunt,  his  ideas  of  life  too  nar- 
row to  admit  of  a  comprehension  of 
such  a  character  as  hers.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  girl  was  a  good  home. 

Enlarging  on  this  thought  till  he 
actually  made  himself  believe  that 
she  was  as  good  as  his,  he  came 
home  from  his  work  one  evening  in 
lighter  spirits  than  any  time  since 
his  narrow  escape  at  the  smelter. 
His  mother  was  delighted.  She  had 
been  secretly  grieving  at  his  more 
than  ordinary  moroseness  of  late. 
There  was  an  elasticity  in  his  step 
as  he  came  down  stairs  after  tea, 
and  taking  up  his  coat  and  hat  bade 
his  folks  not  to  wait  up  for  him  to 
night,  though  he  didn't  expect  to  be 
late.  His  step  grew  less  confident, 
3d 


however,  the  nearer  he  approached 
his  destination;  there  was  a  sense  of 
something  to  be  overcome,  for 
although  his  blind  passion  for  Mary 
caused  him  to  view  everything 
through  a  glamour  and  twist  a  con- 
struction pleasing  to  himself  from  all 
she  said  and  did,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain vague  consciousness  on  his  part 
of  a  repulse  after  every  interview 
occurring  between  them.  His  step 
grew  slower  as  he  neared  the  house, 
and  he  opened  the  gate  with  some 
hesitation.  Is  it  not  so  with  all  such 
lovers  whose  strong  desires  push 
them  madly  forward  to  their  own 
destruction  when  their  instincts 
prompt  them  with  never  to  be 
doubted  intuition  to  turn  and  flee  ? 

But  the  desire  is  "invariably  the 
controlling  power,  and  so  with  Hugh, 
even  though  the  impulse  was  strong 
upon  him  to  turn  back  the  desire  to 
see  her,  to  talk  to  her,  was  stronger, 
and  so,  hesitating  no  longer,  he 
stepped  quickly  up  the  steps  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  almost  be- 
fore he  knew  it  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  his  supposed  rival,  and 
was  awkwardly  acknowledging  an 
introduction.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  easy,  graceful  manner  of  the 
man  who  stepped  lightly  forward  and 
grasped  his  hand!  The  touch  seem- 
ed to  burn  deeply  into  Hugh's  palm, 
and  made  his  embarrassment  all  the 
more  complete.  He  was  haunted 
by  all  sorts  of  doubts  and  fore- 
bodings and  turned  from  red  to 
white  and  white  to  red,  as  Mary 
took  his  hat  and  coat  and  drew  up 
another  chair  before  the  fire. 

His  was  a  wretched  evening  in- 
deed. In  his  attempt  to  thank  Paul 
for  his  rescue,  he  was  aware  that  he 
showed  to  disadvantage,  and  it  made 
him  inwardly  furious.  He  had  not 
desired  this  man  to  find  him.  Why 
had  he  not  left  him  alone?  He  was 
consumed  with  jealous  hatred  and 
sat  glowering  first  on  Paul,  then  on 
Mary  who  endeavored  to  put  him  as 
much  as  possible  at  his  ease.  Paul 
on  the  other  hand  kept  up  the  con- 
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versatioil  with  characteristic  ease, 
wondering,  however,  what  could  be 
the  matter  with  the  man.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  hade  them  all  good-night, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  retiring, 
poor  Mary  was  left  to  her  fate. 

And  what  a  fate  was  in  store  for 
her!  Hugh  had  fed  the  flame  of  his 
jealousy  till  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tain himself. 

As  she  returned  to  her  chair  fer- 
vently wishing  he  would  go,  he  sat 
gazing  moodily  at  the  fire,  his  whole 
being  consumed  with  burning  rage 
and  jealousy. 

For  a  long  time  they  sat  thus, 
neither  speaking  a  word,  then  Hugh 
turning  suddenly  to  the  girl  heaped 
a  torrent  of  reproaches  upon  her  for 
her  cruelty  to  him,  until  his  anger 
getting  the  better  of  what  little  judg- 
ment he  possessed,  Mary  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  stopping  him  with  an 
imperious  gesture,  inquired  by  what 
right  he  presumed  to  speak  to  her 
in  such  a  manner. 

The  man  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
control  himself,  whilst  Mary  stood 
regarding  him  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pity  and  contempt.  He  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  carried  it  to  his 
feverish  brow,  then  rose  and  paced 
the  floor;  coming  back  to  his  seat 
but  not  sitting  down,  he  grasped  the 
back  of  the  chair  with  desperate  en- 
ergy and  partially  controlling  the 
fierce  passion  in  his  voice  said: 
"Mary,  I  have  worked  long  and 
earnestly  to  raise  myself  to  a  position 
where  I  could  not  only  be  independ- 
ent of  my  parents,  but  when  the 
proper  time  came,  ask  the  one  on 
whom  my  whole  life  is  centered  to 
share  my  home  and  my  fortunes. 

He  paused  and  carried  his  hand 
to  his  dry  lips  as  though  he  found  it 
an  effort  to  speak,  the  girl  mean- 
while regarding  him  with  the  same 
look  as  before.  He  did  not  even 
glance  at  her. 

"I  have  been  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  could  come  to  her 
and  tell  her  I  had  a  home  for  her;  a 
good    position,     one    which     would 


afford  ample  income  for  both  of  us 
to  live  comfortably;    I   did  not  come 

witli  that  intention  tonight,  but  I 
have  no  control  of  myself  when  in 
your  presence,  I " 

"Mr.  Waldron,"  Mary  interrupt- 
ed rather  impatiently,  "you  had  best 
say  no  more;  I  implore  you  to  ^a\ 
nothing  further." 

"But  I  must,"  replied  this  ob- 
durate individual  as  he  changed 
hands  on  the  back  of  the  chair  and 
clenched  the  one  at  his  side.  "I 
must,"  he  repeated.  "This  awful 
suspense  is  killing  me,"  and  as  he 
once  more  wiped  the  great  beads  of 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  he  look- 
ed for  all  the  world  like  he  told  the 
truth.  "You  know  I  love  you, 
Mary,"  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
uttered  these  words.  "I  love  you 
with  all  the  strength  of  a  strong 
man's  nature.  What  I  have,  I  de- 
sire for  you  alone.  I  have  toiled 
early  and  late  without  regard  for  my 
own  comfort,  I  have  sacrificed  all 
pleasures  that  I  might  be  able  to 
save  that  much  more  for  you.  I 
offer  you  all,  everything,  together 
with  my  life-long  devotion  to  you. 
Take  them,  Mary,  take  me.  Be  my 
wife. ' ' 

"Mr.  Waldron,"  she  slowly  re- 
plied, "it  is  incomprehensible  in 
view  of  all  I  have  tried  to  make  you 
understand  in  the  past,  that  you 
should  insist  on  saying  what  you 
have.  Believe  me,  I  appreciate  your 
offer,  and  passing  over  your  violent 
demonstrations  of  this  evening,  as- 
sure you  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you 
but — ' ' 

"Do  not  answer  hastily,"  he  in- 
terrupted, grasping  at  the  only  straw- 
left.  "You  had  best  take  time  to 
consider;  there  is  no  hurry. " 

"I  am  not  answering  hastily,"  she 
replied.  "I  would  have  answered 
the  same  had  you  spoken  before, 
and  I  would  answer  the  same  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  It  cannot 
be.  I  would  have  spared  you  this 
and  have  tried  to.  Let  us  not 
speak  further  on  the  subject." 
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Hugh  recoiled  as  though  struck  a 
mortal  blow,  and  reeled  towards  the 
door.  Mary  pitied  him  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart. 

"Come,"  she  said  as  she  took  up 
his  coat,  which  he  allowed  her  to 
help  him  with  mechanically.  "Go 
home  like  a  sensible  person,  and 
forget  this  night.  I  will  always  be 
your  friend." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  not  heeding  her  re- 
marks. "I  know  the  reason  for  all 
this.      I  could  see  it  all  tonight." 

"I  could  see  it  in  that  man's  self- 
confident  air;  in  everything  he  said. 
It's  this  Burnham  that's  poisoned 
your  mind  against  me,  and  he's  got 
to  answer  for  it, ' '  and  Hugh  picking 
up  his  hat  in  a  fury,  turned  to  leave 
the  house,  but  Mary  placed  herself 
between  him  and  the  door,  her  eyes 
flashing  angrily. 

"For  shame,"  she  cried  passion- 
ately. "You  insult  me.  You  in- 
sult the  man  that  saved  your  life." 

Hugh  was  too  desperate  to  be 
grateful. 

"I  owe  him  no  thanks,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "He  treats  me  as  the  dirt 
under  his  feet. 

"Mr.  Burnham  neither  thinks  nor 
speaks  of  you,"  she  scornfully  re- 
plied. Then  stepping  aside  and 
throwing  the  door  wide  open  she 
continued,  "Mr.  Waldron,  your 
presence  is  a  reproach  to  me.  Go! 
You  have  forfeited  all  consideration 
at  my  hands." 

The  wretched  man  gave  her  one 
last  despairing  look,  then  staggered 
out  into  the  night,  the  door  closing 
behind  him  forever. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
A    MINISTERING    ANGEL. 

Several  cold  snaps,  combined  with 
heavy  frosts,  had  almost  stripped  the 
golden  brown  and  red  foliage  from 
the  trees.  It  had  virtually  rained 
leaves  for  several  days  and  but  little 
remained  of  autumn's  beauty  except 
the  lovely  mild  weather  which  con- 
tinued  from  day  to  day  in  this  part 


of  the  country,  almost  up  to  January. 
Two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Hugh's 
courtship  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  while  Mary  regretted  the 
necessity  that  had  compelled  her  to 
wound  him  so  deeply,  she  felt  re- 
lieved now  that  it  was  all  over  and 
he  understood  the  situation  clearly. 
She  had  never  encouraged  him,  and 
he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for 
what  had  occurred.  She  was  re- 
counting a  part  of  the  facts  to  her 
mother  this  sunny  afternoon  while 
they  were  sitting  sewing  together, 
when  the  Bishop  of  the  ward  called. 

He  was  cordially  greeted  by  the 
ladies,  but  would  not  remove  his 
outer  coat  as  he  could  stay  but  a  few 
minutes. 

"There  are  so  many  things  of 
importance  to  attend  to,  I  can't  spare 
the  time,"  he  said,  thanking  them 
for  their  cordial  invitation  to  remain. 
He  told  them  a  sad  case  of  a  poor 
old  lady  who  was  without  kith  or 
kin,  and  suffering  from  a  contagious 
malady. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  he  said,  as 
he  bade  them  good  afternoon,  "that 
the  woman  I  had  waiting  on  her  be- 
came frightened  and  refused  to  re- 
main, and  I  can't  get  anyone  else  to 
go  near  her,  and  not  only  that  but 
there  is  a  wholesale  scare  in  the 
entire  neighborhood,  owing  to  the 
disease  resembling  smallpox." 

About  an  hour  after  his  departure, 
Mary  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak  and 
kissing  her  mother  good  bye,  with 
the  remark  that  she'd  return  in  time 
for  supper,  made  her  way  straight  to 
the  Bishop's.  Finding  him  at  home 
and  about  to  sit  down  to  an 
early  dinner,  she  bade  him  spare  her 
a  minute,  and  then  to  his  astonish- 
ment proposed  to  go  herself  and  take 
care  of  the  old  lady. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  it  ever 
since  you  left, ' '  she  said  quietly, 
"and  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
it.  It  is  some  one's  duty  to  care  for 
her,  and  why  not  mine  ?  There's 
no  one  entirely  depending  on  me, 
and  if  anything  happened  I  could  be 
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spared,  but  dear  Bishop  BriggS,  I'm 
not  in  the  least  afraid,  and  with  your 
permission,  I'll  return  home,  take 
what  I  require  with  me  and  go 
directly  over  there,  leaving  a  note 
for  the  folks. " 

The  good  Bishop  was  troubled. 
He  knew  Mary's  quiet  determination 
meant  that  she  would  overcome  all 
opposition.  He  also  knew  something 
of  Hugh's  infatuation  and  had  no- 
ticed the  latter' s  utter  despondency 
of  late.  Had  that  anything  to  do 
with  this  ? 

"Mary,"  he  said  hesitatingly, 
"you're  running  a  great  risk." 

"Perhaps,"  she  acquiesced,  "but 
as  I  said  before,  I  have  no  fear." 

"Your  parents  will  be  overcome 
with  grief  and  anxiety,"  he  con- 
tinued; "I  ought  not  to  consent  to 
this  without  their  knowledge.  Is 
there  any  good  reason  for  your  taking- 
such  a  risk  ?' ' 

"None,  except  to  my  duty  before 
God,"  she  replied  radiently.  "Is 
not  that  sufficient?' ' 

Bishop  Briggs  took  both  her  hands 
in  his  and  said  earnestly,  "God  bless 
you,  Mary.  I  thought  I  knew  you 
well,  but  I've  but  just  become  ac- 
quainted with  you.  You  are  free  to 
do  what  you  wish. ' ' 

She  hurried  home  and  leaving  the 
note  stating  where  she  was  going  and 
the  reason  therefor,  made  her  way 
at  once  to  her  destination. 

It  was  a  little  old  adobe  house 
with  the  wall  sunk  in  on  one  side  and 
a  crack  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  front.  .  The  windows  were 
stuffed  with  old  rags  and  the  chimney 
resembled  the  head  dress  of  a  badly 
intoxicated  man. 

Mary  pushed  open  the  door  and 
stepping  quietly  into  the  room  found 
she'd  come  none  too  soon.  The 
sufferer  was  in  a  pitiable  plight  and 
moaning  for  water.  Never  hesitat- 
ing a  moment,  the  girl  went  to  work 
with  a  will  and  after  relieving  the  pa- 
tient's  thirst  proceeded  to  make  her 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  and 
her   own   skill    would  permit.       She 


had  brought  with  her  what  she 
thought  would  be  most  needed,  and 
was  making  a  gruel  when  tin-  doctor 
arrived.  He  didn't  seem  pleased  at 
Mary's  presence  notwithstanding  her 
explanation. 

"Why  my   child,"  he  said  kindly, 
"don't  you  know  you're  almost  cer- 
tain to  have  that  face  of  yours  disfig 
ured  for  life,  if  nothing  worse/" 

"I  know,"  she  replied,  smiling  at 
his  anxious  looks,  "that  I'm  abso- 
lutely certain  of  alleviating  this  pom 
old  lady's  sufferings  to  some  extent, 
and  that  is  a  greater  consideration 
than  my  looks.  So  please  don't  find 
fault  but  tell  me  what  to  do." 

He  said  no  more  but  leaving  the 
patient's  medicine  and  directions  for 
Mary,  continued  on  his  rounds. 

Everything  was  in  order  and  Man- 
was  arranging-  the  cot  which  had 
been  sent  over  for  her  use,  in  the 
kitchen,  when  she  heard  wheels  at 
the  gate,  and,  going  to  the  door  dis- 
covered her  visitor  to  be  the  Bishop. 

He  did  not  leave  the  buggy  but 
told  her  he'd  been  to  her  home  and 
after  considerable  persuasion  induced 
her  parents  to  promise  not  to  attempt 
to  see  her.  They  took  it  verv  much 
to  heart,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  '"estrain  them. 

Mary  thanked  him  for  all  he'd 
done,  and  as  he  drove  away  resumed 
her  newly  appointed  duties.  Her 
patient  was  somewhat  delirious,  but 
Mary  could  see  the  grateful  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes,  as  she  attended  t<  1 
this  or  that  for  her,  and  she  was  now 
resting  quietly. 

chapter  v. 

twix't  love  and  duty. 

Paul  Burnham's  visits  to  the  Stan- 
tons  were  none  the  less  frequent  after 
his  meeting  with  Hugh,  but  Mary 
had  particularly  stipulated  in  the 
note  that  when  he  called  he  should 
under  no  consideration  be  allowed  to 
know  where  she  was  or  what  she 
was  doing. 

He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  what  it  meant  when 
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they  told  him  that  Mary  had  gone 
away  on  a  visit. 

He  noticed  the  unusual  distress 
apparent  in  their  faces,  and  it  only 
increased  his  perplexity. 

Paul  was  a  total  stranger  to  this 
part  of  the  town,  having  met  no  one 
but  the  Stantons  and  Hugh  Wal- 
dron,  and  a  little  neighbor  girl  to 
whom  he'd  given  some  candy,  so  it 
wasn't  at  all  likely  he'd  find  out  the 
true  facts  of  the  case.  He  called  at 
the  house  several  times,  but  the  only 
satisfaction  he  received  was  that  she'  d 
shortly  return. 

But  little  pitchers  have  ears,  and 
as  Paul  passed  the  yard  where  the 
particular  little  pitcher  to  whom  he'd 
given  candy  was  playing  one  even- 
ing, she  hailed  him. 

He  stopped  and  waited  for  her  as 
she  came  tripping  down  to  the  gate. 

"Say!"  she  began  unceremon- 
iously, "what  d'you  come  around 
for  when  Mary  aint  here?" 

This  rather  staggered  him,  but  he 
laughed  and  said  he  didn't  know 
himself.  She'd  probably  return 
some  time. 

"It's  too  bad  you  can't  go  and 
see  her  at  the  sick  lady's,  aint  it?" 
was  the  next  startling  interrogation. 

Paul  was  dumbfounded,  but  did 
not  betray  himself. 

"How  do  you  know  I  can't?"  he 
inquired,  cautiously  feeling  his  way. 

"Cause  it's  a  horrid  disease  you 
know.  I  heard  Mrs.  Stanton  say 
that  her  Mary'd  be  disfigured  for  life 
through  her  recklessness,  and  she 
cried,  and  the  lady  she  was  talking 
to,  she  cried  too,  and  said,  it  is  all 
nonsense  for  Mary  to  risk  her  life  in 
this  manner;  she  wished  Bishop 
Briggs  hadn't  spoken  of  it,  and  then 
Mrs.  Stanton  still  crying  said  she 
musn't  talk  that  way — that  perhaps 
it  was  God's  will,  but  oh  if  it  had 
only  been  something  else  than  a 
small  pox  patient,  and — " 

"Smallpox?"  interrupted  Paul, 
the  color  leaving  his  face. 

'  'Unhum, ' '  nodded  the  child, '  'you 
see  no  one'd  go  near  the  old  lady, 


and  Mary  heard  of  it  and  went  her- 
self, and  she's  the  only  one  who  stays 
there,  and  the  things  she  uses  is  left 
at  the  gate,  cause  no  one' 11  go  in- 
side." 

"Noble-hearted,  heroic  Mary," 
Paul  murmured  as  he  comprehended 
the  situation. 

4  Didn't  you  know  where  she 
was?"  the  child  enquired,  regarding 
him  curiously. 

"No,  sweetheart,"  he  replied, 
"Can  you  tell  me  where  the  house 
is?" 

She  nodded  a  vigorous  assent. 
"But  you  mustn't  tell  any  one  I  told 
you,  'cause  the  Bishop  don't  want 
anyone  to  go  there.  You  just  go  up 
the  street  here  four  blocks  and  turn 
to  your  left  about  four  more  and 
you'll  see  the  house  'way  back  in  a 
big  yard  with  weeds  growin'  all 
round.  You  can't  miss  it,  'cause  it's 
got  a  yellow  sign  with  black  letters 
nailed  on  the  front." 

Paul  kissed  the  bright  little  up- 
turned face  and  saying  good  bye, 
hurried  off  in  the  direction  indicated. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  analyze 
his  feelings.  The  impulse  of  the 
moment  carried  him  as  on  a  tidal 
wave.  The  night  was  equally  beauti- 
ful as  the  day  but  just  faded  away  in 
the  purple  twilight,  and  the  moon 
peeping  over  the  peaks  of  the 
Wasatch,  shimmered  through  the 
bare  branches  of  the  Lombardys, 
causing  their  giant  shadows  to  ap- 
pear as  the  advancing  column  of  a 
marching  host. 

Paul's  mind  was  too  occupied  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  lovely  evening. 
All  his  thoughts  were  concentrated 
on  one  purpose,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  reaching  the  little  gate  leading  to 
the  house  with  the  yellow  sign.  He 
couldn't  see  the  sign,  but  he  knew 
the  place  as  if  by  instinct,  and  step- 
ping briskly  up  the  walk  he  passed 
around  to  the  rear  where  a  bright 
light  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
watcher.  Almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Mary's  quick  ear  detecting 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  she  hastened 
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tn  the  door  in  alarm,  and  quickly 
throwing'  it  open,  her  eyes  met  those 
of  the  man  she  loved.  The  man  she 
loved  so  dearly,  that  it  filled  her 
with  terror  to  see  him  here,  and  yet 
her  heart  involuntarily  gave  a  joyous 
bound  as  she  realized  what  brought 
him. 

Paul  not  heeding  her  remonstrance 
gathered  her  in  his  arms.  "We 
will  live  or  die  together,"  he  said, 
and  in  that  moment  of  rapture  it 
mattered  little  to  him  which,  so  long 
as  he  could  be  with  her. 

But  there  was  another  thing  which 
troubled  Mary,  now  she  was  face  to 
face  with  the  issue.  It  was  something 
that  had  entered  her  thoughts  long 
before,  when  she  began  to  find  out 
how  much  she  cared  for  Paul.  She 
was  a  Mormon — her  parents  were 
Mormons,  and  her  grandparents  had 
been  Mormons  before  them.  There 
had  been  no  intermarriage  of  the 
family  with  anyone  outside  the 
Church,  and  Mary  well  knew  that  it 
was  considered  unwise  to  marry  out- 
side of  their  own  people. 

She  succeeded  in  getting  Paul  out 
of  the  house,  though  only  by  agree- 
ing to  accompany  him,  and  as  her 
patient  was  sleeping  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  leave  her,  so  throwing  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  they  walked  slowly  to 
the  gate. 

"You  must  not  remain  here,"  she 
said  firmly  when  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  walk.  "You  must  not," 
she  repeated  half  tearfully,  as  Paul 
carried  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "Oh! 
Mr.  Burnham!"  she  cried,  "do  you 
want  to  break  my  heart?" 

Paul  was  sure  he  didn't  and  by 
way  of  proving  it,  he  drew  her  to  his 
own  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  while  her  tears 
fell  fast.  "My  noble  Mary,  you 
know  it's  useless  to  argue  with  me. 
A  thousand  contagious  diseases  could 
not  drive  me  away  when  I  can  share 
the  peril  with  you. 

"It  isn't  that,"  she  moaned.  "It 
isn't  that.  O,  how  can  I  bear  to  tell 
you?' ' 


Paul  looked  at  her  in  surprise 
while  she  gently  disengaged    herself. 

"Mr.  Burnham,"  she  said,  her  lips 
quivering,  "I  have  been  very  foolish 
in  allowing  my  heart  to  get  the  better 
of  my  judgment.  There  is  an  im- 
passible barrier  between  us  which  all 
the  love  we  bear  each  other  can  never 
hope  to  surmount." 

"A   barrier!"  he  cried   in  dismay. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "A  Mormon 
girl  should  not  marry  outside  her  own 
Church.  Our  religion  teaches  us  that 
marriage  is  not  only  for  this  life  but 
for  all  eternity  and  should  be  con- 
tracted only  under  the  holy  ordinan- 
ces of  our  Church." 

"In  spite  of  one's  natural  love, 
Mary?"  he  asked  wistfully. 

She  looked  at  him  half  reproach- 
fully. "O,  Mr.  Burnham,"  she  cried 
despairingly.  "Do  not  tempt  me 
further.  My  love  belongs  to  you. 
My  duty  to  my  religion.  Will  you 
not  believe  me?  I  must  do  my  dutv 
and  serve  my  God. ' ' 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  stood  in 
the  moonlight,  her  beautiful  face  up- 
raised, and  loved  her  more  than  ever. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  leave 
you.  I'll  promise  anything  but  that. 
Do  not  ask  me  to  give  up  what  is  so 
deal  to  me.  Your  religion,  your 
Church  shall  be  as  sacred  to  me  as 
my  love  for  you. " 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully. 
'  'You  don' t  understand, ' '  she  replied. 
'  'It's  a  union  forever  with  us. ' '  Then 
putting  her  arms  around  his  neck  she 
looked  up  into  his  face,  her  pure  soul 
shining  through  her  earnest  eyes, 
and  said,  "Dearest,  are  you  not  satis- 
fied with  my  love?  If  you  suffer 
through  our  separation,  will  I  not 
also?  I  shall  pray  always  for  you  and 
for  your  happiness.  Leave  me,  and 
make  my  task  lighter." 

The  man  strained  her  desperately 
to  him,  his  whole  frame  quivering 
with  suppressed  emotion,  then  kiss- 
ing her  once  reverently  released  her 
and  walked  slowly  away  without  a 
word. 

Mary  stood  watching   him    as   he 
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disappeared  from  view.  It  was  in- 
deed the  trying  moment  of  her  life. 
When  his  footsteps  were  no  longer 
audible,  she  closed  her  eyes  breath- 
ing an  inward  prayer  that  she  might 
be  strengthened  in  this  dreadful 
struggle  'twixt  love  and  duty.  As 
she  opened  them  she  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  suppressed  cry  of  distress 
from  the  direction  Paul  had  taken. 
She  strained  her  ears  to  listen  and 
through  the  quiet  night  there  came 
an  indistinct  sound  of  a  scuffle.  She 
sprang  through  the  gate,  running 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer  towards 
the  spot;  fear  never  entered  her 
heart  for  a  moment.  Some  one  was 
in  danger  and  on  she  sped  never 
stopping  till  she  reached  the  vicinity 
whence  the  cry  came.  Then  as  she 
reduced  her  pace  to  a  rapid  walk, 
her  foot  presently  came  in  contact 
with  something  which  rolled  to  one 
side,  and  following  it,  she  picked  up 
a  hat.  Before  she  could  even  so 
much  as  look  at  it,  a  low  moan  told 
her  she  wasn't  here  in  vain.  It  came 
from  the  bushes  near  the  fence,  and 
pushing  her  way  through  them  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitancy,  a  terrible 
cry  rang  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  as  Mary  for  the  second  time 
that  evening  gazed  into  the  face  of 
the  man  she  loved.  But  oh!  what 
an  altered  face — what  a  poor,  battered, 
bleeding  face!  Suddenly,  like  a 
flash,  Hugh's  threatening  words 
came  back  to  her,  and  looking  in- 
tently at  the  hat,  she  realized  the 
awful  truth.  "And  I  sent  him  away 
to  this,"  she  pitifully  cried,  as  she 
hastily  staunched  the  blood  and 
bound  up  his  wounds.  No  faltering 
though,  about  this  girl.  It  was  life 
or  death,  and  the  strength  she  was 
naturally  endowed  with  stood  her  in 
good  stead  now.  The  nearest  house 
was  half-way  up  the  block  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  have  heard  her  cry.  Lift- 
ing him  in  her  arms  the  brave  girl 
never  stopped  till  she  reached  her 
destination. 

Between  her  love  for  Paul  and  the 


danger  to  which  she  was  exposing 
these  good  people,  Mary  was  almost 
distracted.  Refusing  to  enter  the 
house,  she  waited  until  the  surgeon 
informed  her  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  when  Paul  would  regain  con- 
sciousness, then  hastened  back  to 
her  former  charge. 

The  doctor-  was  there,  and  after 
listening  to  Mary's  story,  he  insisted 
on  remaining  with  the  old  lady  and 
told  her  to  go  back  to  Paul.  "There 
is  but  little  danger  now,  and  what 
there  is,  is  only  to  yourself,"  he 
said.  "Our  patient's  so  much  bet- 
ter, and  the  weather's  becoming" 
so  much  cooler,  that  I  have  no  ap- 
prehensions. I'll  drive  around  home 
and  then  to  your  house  while  you're 
getting  ready,  and  tomorrow  I  think 
I  can  find  a  nurse." 

CHAPTER    VI. 
THE    DAWN    OF    A    NEW    LIFE. 

If  love  and  care  could  recall  one 
who  now  trod  so  near  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  then  there  was  still  hope 
for  him  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
struck  down  on  that  fatal  night. 
Lying  there  swathed  in  bandages, 
with  consciousness  but  fitfully  re- 
turning, Paul  was  very  close  to  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
yet  they  still  hoped  and  prayed  that 
he  might  be  spared.  There  had 
been  but  little  change  in  his  con- 
dition since  the  first  night,  and 
Christmas  was  now  three  days  past. 
His  father  hastily  summoned  by  wire 
had  remained  almost  continually  at 
the  bedside  ever  since  arriving,  and 
Mary  invariably  shared  his  vigils. 
To  him  and  to  her  own  father  she 
confided  her  knowledge  of  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime.  The  hat 
which  had  betrayed  this  descendant 
of  Cain,  was  carefully  concealed,  and 
everything  possible  done  to  divert 
suspicion  from  the  real  cause  for 
murder,  Mary  even  asserting  that 
she  heard  several  men  running  away, 
and  that  it  was.  undoubtedly  foot- 
pads. 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  poor  Paul. 
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In  his  delirium  he  seemed  to  live  the 

past  two  months  over  and  over 
again,   but   especially   did  his  fancy' 

dwell  on  the  night  he  parted  with 
Mary,  and  when  he  would  repeal 
over    and    over    that     her    religion 

would  always  be  as  sacred  to  him, 
as  his  love  for  her,  Mary  would  lay 
her  hand  upon  his  fevered  brow  and 
the  touch  seemed  to  quiet  him.  But 
only  for  a  few  moments,  then  it 
would  be  the  fire  at  the  smelters 
which  he  fancied  a  hospital  full  of 
contagion,  and  he'd  rescue  Mary 
from  the  topmost  story,  and  so  his 
mind  wandered  on  from  one  occur- 
rence to  another,  until  the  day  be- 
fore New  Year's,  the  day  the  doctors 
had  agreed  the  crisis  would  come 
and  he'd  either  rally  or  sink. 

Mary,  almost  worn  out  with 
watching,  had  given  up  her  post  to 
his  father  in  the  early  hours  before 
daylight,  but  was  back  again  after  a 
late  breakfast.  The  wounded  man 
had  been  less  delirious  since  yester- 
day, and  they  were  waiting  anxiously 
for  some  token  of  a  change.  When 
he  opened  his  eyes,  both  his  father 
and  Mary  were  immediately  beside 
him,  and  the  doctor  held  up  a  warn- 
ing finger.  For  a  few  moments  he 
lay  quietly  looking  straight  before 
him,  then  without  heeding  those 
about  him,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  and  with  a  deep  sigh  sank  into 
a  profound  slumber. 

"When  he  wakes,"  the  doctor 
whispered  to  Mary,  "he  will  know 
you.' ' 

If  ever  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
welled  up  from  a  grateful  heart,  it 
did  from  Mary's,  and  when  Paul 
woke  and  called  her  name,  she  gent- 
ly took  his  hand  and  bending  over 
him  whispered  she  was  there  by  his 
side  and  would  stay  there  forever. 

It  was  sometime  before  the  patient 
could  realize  his  surroundings,  but  as 
his  faculties  gradually  assumed  their 
normal  sway  he  remembered  the 
blows  that  had  rained  down  upon 
him,  and  raising  his  hand  to  his  bat- 
tered   head,    asked    how    long    he'd 


been  ill.     They  told  him  and  after  a 

while  brought  his  father  to  his  side 
This  recalled  him  still  further  to  him- 
self and  he  wanted  to  talk,  but  Mai  \ 
forbade  it,  and  so  contenting  himself 
with  having  those  he  loved  so  near, 
he  fell  again  into  a  gentle  sleep. 

The  following  day  he  was  improv- 
ing and  the  doctors  pronounced  the 
crisis  past.  Long  before  Paul  awoke, 
his  faithful  nurse  was  at  his  side,  and 
as  he  opened  his  eyes,  greeted  him 
with  a  smile  and  a  whispered 
"Happy  New  Year."  Later  on  in 
the  morning  she  spoke  to  him  of 
something  near  her  heart.  She  re- 
pented the  words  of  that  night,  she- 
said,  and  if  he  would  forgive  her,  she 
would  be  his  wife.  It  was  not  that 
she  forgot  her  obligations  to  her 
Church  or  to  God,  but  the  dictates  of 
her  heart  prompted  her  to  cling  to 
the  man  she  loved,  and  she  would 
serve  them  both. 

Dear  Mary!  Could  anyone  blame 
you  for  these  sentiments?  And 
could  anyone  blame  your  lover  for 
blessing  you  as  a  noble,  true,  devoted 
martyr?  And  sooner  than  see  you 
sacrifice  your  duty  to  your  Church, 
to  promise  that  God  helping  him,  he 
would  take  the  covenants  that  would 
place  him  side  by  side  with  you  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  and  thus 
consummate  the  link  for  time  and 
all  eternity. 

Push  aside  the  curtain,  Mary,  and 
look  upon  this  blessed  day.  A  bless- 
ed day  indeed  since  with  it  comes 
the  dawning  of  a  new  life  for  you 
both.  Back  again  to  the  side  of  him 
you  hold  so  dear,  and  with  his  poor 
wounded  head  against  your  faithful 
breast,  listen  to  the  joyful  peal  of  the 
bells  as  they  ring  their  chimes  upon 
the  morning  air  proclaiming  to  the 
earth  "This  is  the  Glad  New  Year." 
Harry  R.  Browne. 


Never  yet  was  noble  man  but 
made  ignoble  talk.  He  makes  no 
friend  who  never  made  a  foe. —  Ten- 
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BE  THOROUGH  AND  PER- 
SEVERING. 
A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman 
passed  through  our  city  with  whom 
the  writer  had  some  conversation. 
He  had  recently  sold  his  business  in 
the  east  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
One  of  the  numerous  trusts  which 
are  becoming  so  common  in  the 
States,  had  found  that  the  purchase 
of  his  concern  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  their  combination,  and 
they,  therefore,  paid  him  a  much 
higher  price  than  they  had  paid  any 
similar  business  which  had  been  in- 
corporated in  their  association.  Some 
institutions,  larger  than  his,  had  not 
been  bought  at  all,  as  they  were  not 
considered  dangerous  competitors. 
My  conversation  with  this  gentleman 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  reason  for 
this  difference  was  that  the  business, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  propri 
etors,  had  at  its  head  two  men  who 
thoroughly  understood  every  detail 
of  the  labor  which  was  carried  on 
under  their  strict  supervision,  so  that 
had  they  been  deserted  by  any  of 
their  employes  at  any  time,  their 
knowledge  of  the  work  would  enable 
one  or  the  other  to  take  his  position 
and  perform  his  duties. 

For  upwards  of  thirty-five  years 
these  proprietors  had  devoted  their 
best  energies  and  thought  to  the 
development  and  success  of  their  en- 
terprise, the  result  of  which  was  that 
they  stood  at  the  head  of  their  class 
of  manufacturers,  and  made  them- 
selves feared  even  by  a  large  and 
wealthy  trust.  The  effect  of  their 
capabilities  upon  their  workmen  was 
also  very  marked.  The  fact  that 
these  proprietors  comprehended 
every  detail  of  the  business,  were 
familiar  with   the  cost  of  production 


and  the  value  of  men's  services  who 
were  engaged  in  the  establishment, 
had  a  tendency  to  check  any  dispos- 
ition there  might  exist  to  "strike." 
Thus  while  other  businesses  of  a 
similar  character  have  suffered  more 
or  less  through  the  dissatisfaction  of 
their  employes,  this  particular  com- 
pany never  haa  any  difficulty  in  this 
regard.  When  grievances,  either 
real  or  imaginary,  arose,  the  men  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  present  the 
same  to  their  employers,  and  thus 
by  considering  the  matter  carefully 
among  themselves,  satisfaction  re- 
sulted and  trouble  was  averted. 

The  lesson  which  this  incident  con- 
veys is  one  which  all  our  young 
people  should  thoroughly  learn — 
that  success  and  prosperity  in  almost 
every  instance  follow  persistent  de- 
votion to  some  honorable  labor, 
whether  it  be  of  a  physical  or  men- 
tal nature.  Those  occupations  which 
are  frequently  considered  the  most 
humble,  can  be  made  very  honorable 
as  well  as  remunerative,  by  the  per- 
sons adopting  them.  Where  a  man 
impresses  his  character  upon  every 
piece  of  work  he  does,  and  would 
rather  lose  money  than  his  reputa- 
tion for  honesty,  he  is  bound  to  suc- 
ceed. It  is  this  peculiarity  which 
has  always  made  men  famous;  that 
they  are  very  strict  in  their  attention 
to  details.  Those  who,  under  every 
circumstance,  allow  nothing  to  pass 
from  their  hands  but  what  bears  the 
impress  of  their  most  excellent 
efforts,  and  who  are  endowed  with  a 
spirit  of  perseverance,  will  undoubt- 
edly make  their  mark  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  These  characteristics  are  what 
made  Napoleon  renowned  as  a  gen- 
eral; that  gave  to  Washington  the 
title  of  "father  of  his  country;"  that 
made  Henry  M.  Stanley  the  notable 
explorer  he  is;  that  gave  Thomas  A. 
Edison  renown  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  age;  that  brought  to 
Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  and 
other  great  men  of  our  Church  the 
success  which  crowned  their  labors. 
Without  these  qualifications  men  of 
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talent,  so-called  geniuses,  sink  into 
obscurity  and  do  very  little  for  them- 
selves or  others;  notwithstanding 
any  natural  endowments  they  may 
I  x  >ssess. 

A  piece  of  work  excellently  done 
seldom  elicits  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
time  required  for  its  performance. 
Even  if  this  inquiry  is  made  at  the 
time  of  its  accomplishment,  in  future 
years  it  is  not  considered.  It  is  said 
of  Millet,  the  great  painter,  that  he 
worked  for  twenty  years  to  mere- 
ly catch  the  natural  glow  of  a  cloud 
and  place  it  upon  his  canvas,  but  the 
time  he  thus  spent,  which  may  have 
been  considered  wasted  time  by  those 
who  lived  with  him  during  that 
period,  was  what  gave  him  the  skill 
and  the  ability  which  has  made  his 
fame  universal.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  the  Lord  purposely  places  His 
choicest  gifts  where  they  are  most 
difficult  of  access;  so  that  the  worthy 
may  be  tested  and  tried  in  their  faith 
and  patience  before  acquiring  the 
goal,  whither  so  many  would  go  if 
blessings  could  be  obtained  with  less 
labor  or  fatigue. 

Doubtless  all  young  people  have 
their  day-dreams,  and  picture  to 
themselves  what  they  would  do  if 
they  but  had  certain  opportunities. 
But  whatever  our  positions  may  be, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  we  can 
only  hope  for  success  by  our  own 
persistent  labors,  and  all  should  feel 
ashamed  to  make  the  excuse  for 
non-progress  that  they  have  not 
had  the  privileges  which  would 
enable  them  to  rise.  Opportun- 
ities are  abundant  upon  every 
hand  for  the  exercise  of  the  ability 
and  talent  with  which  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  endowed  us,  and  there  is 
no  kind  of  knowledge  or  skill  which 
will  not  at  sometime  or  in  some  way 
in  our  Church  find  room  for  its  em- 
ployment. Be  determined  to  learn 
something  every  day;  count  that  day 
lost  in  which  no  progress  is  made; 
follow  steadily  some  chosen  pursuit 
which  is  best  adapted  to  your  talents 
and  natural  abilities;  be  thorough  in 


everything,  however  humble  the  em- 
ployment; do  not  be  content  with  a 
knowledge  of  any  small  part  ofyour 
business,  but  learn  every  detail  com- 
pletely, so  that  you  can  in  an  emer- 
gency take  the  place  of  any  man  in 
your  employ.  Such  qualifications 
will  surely  bring  their  reward  in  a 
happy  and  contented  life,  and  in 
the  respect  and  love  of  your  fellow- 
men. 


NEW  YEAR'S  PRIZE  STORIES 

In  competition  for  our  prizes  of 
$25.00  for  the  best,  and  $10.00  for 
the  second  best  New  Year's  contri- 
butions, we  received  six  articles, 
which  were  critically  examined,  and 
most  of  which  contained  considerable 
merit.  After  a  perusal  by  the  judges 
of  that  which  was  furnished  the  con- 
clusion was  that  the  article,  entitled, 
"The  Finding  of  the  Pearl,"  by 
Nephi  W.  Anderson,  was  worthy  of 
the  first  prize,  and  that  entitled,  "For 
Time  and  Eternity,"  by  Harry  R. 
Browne,  was  worthy  of  the  second. 
Some  of  the  other  articles  we  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  use  in  the  future 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  as  they 
are  well  worthy  of  publication,  and 
show  commendable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  composers  to  excel. 

We  hope  that  the  disposition  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
people  of  Utah,  and  especially  of  our 
young  people,  will  be  encouraged  to 
write  for  the  press,  as  the  ability  to 
do  so  intelligently  is  a  gift  which 
nearly  all  will  find  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  at  sometime  or  other  in  the 
future,  to  the  satisfaction  of  them- 
selves and  the  delight  of  others. 

Some  of  our  writers  fall  into  the 
error  of  being  too  prolix.  To  such 
the  advice  of  a  very  excellent  literary 
character  of  modern  times  is  applic- 
able, "Boil  it  down;"  and  again, 
"Boil  it  down."  The  best  writers 
are  those  whose  point  is  not  con- 
cealed in  a  mass  of  words,  but  who 
aim  directly  at  the  mark,  and  in  a 
few  brief,   yet  careful  sentences,  say 
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what  they  have  to  say.  The  tiresome 
writers  and  speakers  are  those  who 
use  many  words  to  express  a  few 
ideas.  Such  people  never  meet  with 
the  favor  and  acceptance  among  the 
masses  which  they  desire. 

Our  advice  to  all  writers,  therefore, 
is  to  say  as  much  as  possible  in  a  few 
words,  and  not  feel,  as  one  competi- 
tor expressed  himself  in  his  communi- 


cation, that  the  number  of  words  of 
his  contribution,  being  far  in  excess 
of  the  required  amount,  be  consider- 
ed in  the  awarding  of  the  prizes, 
when  the  narrative  itself  was  very 
poor  indeed. 

The  columns  of  The  Contribu- 
tor are  open  to  all,  and  we  will  take 
pleasure  in  giving  space  to  every 
worthy  article. 


SCIENCE    AND    MORMONISM. 


IS    THERE    SPIRIT  t 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that 
such  a  question  should  be  asked;  but 
that  the  inquiry  is  at  least  a  profit- 
able one  will  be  readily  seen. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  but  too 
many  intelligent  people  whose 
thoughts  run  in  the  narrow  groove  of 
materialism,  and  who  claim  that  the 
universe  consists  of  matter  alone; 
that  mind  is  simply  an  expression  of 
the  phenomena  which  matter  is  cap- 
able of  giving  rise  to;  while  others 
claim  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter.  Peculiarly  absurd  though 
such  views  seem  to  be,  it  will  be  wise 
to  pause  for  a  moment  and  carefully 
examine  them. 

In  the  first  place  materialism  over- 
looks the  importance  of  all  that  is 
spiritual  and  does  not  consider  it  a  re- 
ality worth  troubling  about.  The  ar- 
gument of  Dr.  Carus  is  here  very  ap- 
propriate. Apres  nous  le  deluge!  was 
the  motto  of  the  French  materialists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  "We 
need  not  trouble,"  they  thought, 
"about  our  fate  after  death,  for  death 
is  a  finality;  death  ends  all.  There- 
fore, let  us  enjoy  the  present,  let  us 
eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomor- 
row we  die.  And  if  a  deluge  is  to 
sweep  over  our  graves,  let  the  deluge 
come."  Subsequent  history  is  too 
well  known  to  require  recapitulation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  classes  in 
power,  abandoning  themselves  to  this 


view  gave  themselves  up  exclusively 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  stopped 
at  no  measures  of  oppression  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  sinful  lusts.  But  the 
deluge  came;  and  with  unrelenting 
severity  of  vengeance  swept  away  the 
guilty,  and  with  them  the  innocent 
also  ! 

There  are  plenty  of  honest  mater- 
ialists who  do  not  see  at  all  the  con- 
sequences to  which  their  doctrines 
naturally  lead,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  make  them  personally  answerable 
for  results,  or  to  charge  them  with 
having  wilfully  poisoned  the  public 
mind.  There  are  very  few  material- 
istic philosophers  who  can  be  truth- 
fully stigmatized  as  frivolous  or  im- 
moral ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them 
are  indubitably  honest  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  search  for 
truth.  Nor  should  other  thinkers — ■ 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case — who 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  doubt  their 
honesty,  or  make  insinuations  against 
their  personal  character,  simply  be- 
cause materialism  leads  to  immorality 
and  undermines  the  public  welfare. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  facts;  and  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  the  direct  result  of  material- 
ism is  immorality.  Indeed  this  must 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes 
of  its  condemnation. 

But  let  us  examine  the  doctrine 
itself,  and  see  wherein  lie  its  fallacies. 
Matter  is  generally  defined  as  '  'any- 
thing which  can  affect  one  or  more 
of  our  five  senses."      There  are  two 
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properties  which  arc  always  insepar- 
ably connected  with  materia]  things; 

yet  in  the  term  "matter"  they  are 
not  included;  viz.,  (i)  motion  and 
(2)  form.  [f  we  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter of  an  object,  we  limit  our  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  particles  of  which 
it  consists,  and  take  no  notice  of  the 
forms  or  relations  that  obtain  among 
the  particles  or  of  their  motions. 
We  simply  perceive  their  quantity 
in  mass,  without  reference  to  any 
one  of  their  many  other  qualities. 

Now  it  is  simply  inconceivable  to 
separate  matter  from  all  form  or 
from  all  motion.  We  can,  perhaps, 
impart  to  a  piece  of  matter  more  or 
less  motion  —  perhaps  change  or 
modify  its  form.  But  it  is  inipossible 
to  take  away  all  motion  or  all  form. 
There  is  consequently  no  such  thing 
in  the  universe  that  would  be  all 
matter  alone,  i.  e.,  abstract  matter 
void  of  all  motion  and  without  any 
shape  or  form.  There  may  be  rela- 
tive rest;  there  can  be  no  absolute 
rest.  Matter,  there  may  be,  without 
any  regular  form,  but  matter,  there 
cannot  be,  without  any  form  at  all. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
there  be  any  mere  forms,  since  the 
forms  of  reality  are  those  of  matter; 
not  mere  motion;  since  motion  is  a 
change  of  place  among  material  par- 
ticles. Therefore,  matter  does  not 
contain  the  totality  of  that  which  is. 
Plato  proposed  the  theory  that  ab- 
stract ideas  are  the  only  true  reali- 
ties, and  that  the  things  from  which 
we  have  abstracted  these  are  mere 
shams  or  transient  appearances. 
This  is  idealism  and  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  above  is  as  equally  untena- 
ble on  scientific  grounds,  as  materi- 
alism. There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  person  who  ex- 
amines these  things  candidly,  that 
the  world  is  spiritual  in  its  inmost 
nature.  As  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
says:  "Looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  most  rigidly  scientific  point  of 
view  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  world  of  spirit  to 
which    the   "world  of  matter   is   alto- 


gether subordinate."  There  can,  in- 
deed, be  no  doubt  about  this  fact. 
The  spiritual  clearly  animates  every 
particle  of  matter  and  appears  in  its 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  develop- 
ment in  the  human  soul.  The  more 
we  examine  the  different  properties 
of  matter  the  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced must  we  become  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  potentiality  in  every 
particle  of  matter,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  please — spirit,  soul,  intel- 
ligence or  formalism.  This  is  at 
once  the  most  rational,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  reverent  view  that 
can  be  offered  for  the  so-called 
phenomena  of  matter.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  and,  indeed,  it  is  admitted 
by  most  materialists  that  feeling  is  a 
property  inseparable  from  matter. 
The  motions  of  every  atom  take 
place  according  to  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics and  are  accompanied  not 
with  feelings  but  with  the  elements 
of  feeling.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
make  this  clearly  manifest.  The 
feeling  that  takes  place  in  organized 
substances,  such  as  our  bodies,  dur- 
ing activity  is  not  a  product  of  its 
mechanical  motion,  (i.  e.,  motion  is 
not  changed  into  feeling,)  but  it  is  a 
phenomenon  that  accompanies  its 
mechanical  motions.  Mechanical 
motions  and  the  elements  of  feeling 
thus  run  parallel  to  each  other;  and 
special  combinations  of  these  ele- 
ments form  the  phenomena  we  call 
feelings. 

The  elements  of  the  spiritual  must 
thus  be  conceded  as  a  universal  prop- 
erty of  matter.  Nature  is  not  dead, 
it  is  alive;  it  bears  in  its  bosom  the 
germs  of  spirituality  which  we  call 
life.  Spirit  will  therefore  be  seen  to 
be  a  special  combination,  a  special 
form,  the  mechanical  parallelism  of 
which  is  found  in  the  activity  of  liv- 
ing substance;  and  the  growth  of 
the  spiritual  will  thus  be  seen  to  be 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
growth  of  the  organism.  Science 
traces  the  laws  of  form  everywhere, 
They  are  our  guides  and  instruments 
of  research.      Thus  the  motions  of 
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celestial  bodies  are  reduced  to  sim- 
ple arithmetical  formulas.  Simil- 
arly the  problem  of  the  chemical 
elements  would  be  solved,  as  it  is 
sure  some  day  to  be,  if  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  the  different  kinds 
of  matter  as  oxygen  carbon,  iron 
etc.,  are  simply  special  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  substance  only,  and 
that  their  different  properties  are 
natural  consequences  of  their  differ- 
ence in  configuration,  motion  and 
density.  The  spiritual,  therefore, 
appears  in  its  glory  in  organized  life 
and  has  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment amongst  us  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  spirit  of  man. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  the  spiritual  in  the  universe 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  existence  of 
God  must   necessarily  be   conceded. 

If  we  understand  by  the  spirit  of 
a  thing  that  which  gave  and  still 
gives  form  to  it  so  as  to  make  it  the 
thing  it  is,  we  are  making  a  perfectly 
legitimate  assumption. 

Thus  in  the  human  body  the  form 
ceases  to  exist  at  death,  when  the 
"spirit"  is  separated  from  it.  It 
necessarily  follows  that  in  so  far  as 
"form"  is  present  in  the  universe, 
there  must  be  some  spirit  in  the 
universe  whose  influence  preserves 
all  things  in  such  a  wonderfully  mar- 
velous form.  This  spirit  we  call 
God.  God  accordingly  is  conceiv- 
able as  the  law  that  shaped,  and  is 
still  shaping  the  world,  that  is  form- 
ing and  ever  re-forming,  evolving 
and  ever  re-evolving  the  universe. 
God  is  the  factor  that  created  vege- 
table and  animal  life  upon  earth. 
His  is  the  light  of  mentality,  that 
flashes  up  in  consciousness  and  finds 


its  divinest  expression  in  the  clear 
thought  of  articulate  speech.  His  is 
the  moral  law  that  binds  human 
society  and  leads  it  to  ever  grander 
ideals,  to  always  higher  goals  and 
aspirations. 

The  formative  principles  of  the 
universe  which  we  call  laws,  cannot 
be  supposed  b/  any  stretch  of  imag- 
ination to  exist  of  themselves,  apart 
from  matter.  Neither  could  they 
be  evolved  from  matter.  They  are 
plainly  replete  with  contrivance,  de- 
sign and  purpose.  They  imply  con- 
sciousness and  thought  of  a  marvel- 
ous nature,  on  the  part  of  an  evidently 
omniscient  Designer  and  Creator. 

No  more  powerful  statement  of 
the  existence  of  this  Supreme  Being 
can  be  adduced  than  that  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  H.  Huxley,  who  in  that 
delightfully  terse  and  thoroughly 
emphatic  way,  peculiarly  his  own, 
says:  "To  suppose  that  amongst  the 
countless  myriads  of  creations,  there 
is  no  intelligence  as  infinitely  greater 
than  man's,  as  man's  is  greater  than 
a  black  beetle's.  No  being  endowed 
with  the  capabilities  of  framing  the 
course  of  the  universe  in  a  manner 
more  capable  than  man,  as  man  is 
more  capable  than  a  snail,  is  not 
merely  baseless  and  absurd,  but  im- 
pertinent as  well."  We  think  we 
have  thus  clearly  established  from 
this  point  of  view,  which  is  conceded 
to  be  the  most  difficult,  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  spirit,  and  the  ques- 
tion we  propounded  at  the  opening 
of  the  chapter  must  be  answered 
from  the  halls  of  science  with  a 
decided  affirmative. 

Geo.  F.  Phillips,  M.  A., 

Principal  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
Ogden. 
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able  system  of  government;   (r)  the 


GOSPEL. 

Lecture  7. 

priesthood  1. 

Subdivisions: — 1.     What  it  is;  {a) 

an   eternal  principle;    (t>)   unchange- 


moving,  directing,  controlling,  gov- 
erning or  presiding  agency,  right 
and  authority  vested  in  the  Godhead 
and  delegated  to  man  for  his  govern- 
ment,  education,   salvation   and    ex- 
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altation ;  (  d  )  the  power  and  authority 
by  which  worlds  are  created  and 
permanent  laws  for  their  perpetuity 
ordained;  (e)  the  only  source  and 
and  channel  whence  life,  liberty  and 
all  blessings  come.  2.  Nature;  (a) 
everlasting;  (b)  without  beginning  or 
end;  (c)  all  powerful;  (d)  establish- 
ing, organizing,  building  up,  and 
governing  power  and  authority  of 
the  church  of  God  ;  (e)  the  power 
by  which  all  things  are  created  and 
sustained.  3.  Source  to  man;  direct 
from  God  (see  Doc.  and  Gov. ,  sees. 
107  and  84;  Contributor,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  33,  65-68).  4.  How  conferred; 
(a)  by  whom;  (6)  upon  whom;  (Y) 
for  what  purpose.  Ref.  Comp.  pp. 
64-72;  Heb.  vii  ;  Contributor, 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  1;  Vol.  X.,  pp.  361- 
363;  Vol.  X.,  pp.  307-311;  Items 
on  Priesthood. 

Self-review: — 1.  What  is  the 
Priesthood?  2.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  Priesthood  ?  3.  What  is  the 
source  of  the  Priesthood  to  man?  4. 
Trace  the  line  or  order  of  the  Priest- 
hood from  the  time  of  Adam  down  to 
the  present  time.  5.  How  is  the 
Priesthood  conferred? 

Lecture  8. 

sacrament  of  the  lord's  supper. 

Subdivisiotis: — Origin. — Object. — 
By  whom  administered. — To  whom 
administered.  — How  administered; 
(a)  preparation;  (b)  blessing;  (c) 
order  in  passing.  *  Ref.  Comp.  p. 
198;  D.  and  C.  sec.  77-79;  III 
Nephi,  18:  1-12;  Mark  XIV;  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  p.  58. 

Self-revieiv: — 1.  Where,  when, 
and  by  whom  was  this  sacrament 
instituted?  2.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  this  ordinance?  3.  Repeat  the 
prayer  for  the  bread.  4.  Repeat 
the  prayer  for  the  water.  5.  Explain 
the  order  of  passing. 


*  Note.  i.  Begin  with  the  highest  author- 
ity present.  2.  Persons  officiating  partake  last. 
3.   Partake  with  the  right  hand,  ungloved. 


/>' III LE—OLP  7 7-:s TA MENT. 
{Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispen- 
sation continued.  ) 

Lecture  7. 
israel  under  the  judges. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  First  servitude 
of  the  Israelites,  under  Cushan,  king 
of  Mesopotamia  (1413*. — Othniel 
defeats  Cushan,  and  is  judge  over 
Israel  forty  years.  2.  Second  servi- 
tude of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
Moabites  ( 1342)  and  subjugation  of 
Moab  by  Ehud,  the  judge.  3.  Third 
servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
Canaanites  (1305)  and  Deborah,  the 
prophetess,  judge  in  Israel.  4. 
Fourth  servitude  of  the  Israelites, 
under  the  Midianites,  (1252)  and  de- 
liverance by  Gideon,  (sacredness  of 
covenant,)  the  judge.  5.  Fifth  ser- 
vitude of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
Ammonites  (1205)  and  deliverance 
by  Jephthah,  judge  in  Israel  (sacred- 
ness of  covenant ) — Eli,  the  priest, 
judges  Israel.  6.  Sixth  servitude  of 
the  Israelites,  under  the  Philistines, 
forty  years.  7.  Ruth's  constancy. 
Time  1426  to  1095  B.  C.  Ref. 
Judges;  Ruth;  Josephus,  Bk.  V,  ch. 
ix. 

Self-review; —  1 .  What  was  the 
cause  of  servitude  of  the  Israelites 
under  King  Cushan?  2.  How  long 
did  the  children  of  Israel  serve  the 
Moabites?  3.  Who  was  the  deliverer 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  Midianite 
captivity?  4.  Show  that  the  Lord 
does  not  depend  upon  numbers  for 
victory.  5.  Repeat  the  inspirational 
expression  of  Ruth  to  Naomi  at  the 
time  she  was  advised  to  return  to  her 
country. 

Lecture  8- 
israel  under  the  kix(is. 

Special  topic;  Saul  first  king  in 
Israel.  1.  Samuel  the  prophet;  (a) 
his  calling,  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord ; 
(b)  his  ministry.  2.  Saul's  reign. 
Time,  1095  to  588  B.  C.  Ref.  I 
Samuel,  1  to  15;  Josephus  book  VI, 
chap,  i-viii. 

Self-review: — 1.    What  is  said   of 
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the  worth  of  divine  instruction  in  the 
early  days  of  Samuel?  2.  Where, 
when,  and  how  was  Samuel  called  to 
be  a  prophet  to  Israel  ?  3.  How 
came  Saul  to  be  found  among  the 
prophets  ?  4.  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  first  king  of  Israel;  (a) 
physically;  (b)  spiritually;  (V)  in- 
tellectually? 5.  What  was  the  cause 
of  King  Saul's  rejection  ? 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

(Nephitic    Dispensation  continued.^) 

The  Reign  of  the  Judges. 

Lecture  7. 

general  moroni. 

Time,  74  B.C. 

Subdivisions: — The  armorial  pre- 
parations of  the  Nephites.— The  great 
commander's  reliance  upon  God  and 
his  profound  respect  for  Alma,  and 
unswerving  confidence  in  the  proph- 
ecies.— The  plan  of  battle;  (a)  Mor- 
oni's position;  (b)  the  position  of 
General  Lehi. — The  engagement  at 
Sidon  River;  (a)  the  battle  cry  of 
freedom;  (b)  rout  and  dismay  of  the 
Lamanites;  (c)  Zarahemla's  partial 
capitulation  by  command  of  Moroni; 
(d)  renewal  of  the  terrible  conflict; 
(  c  )  final  surrender  of  the  Lamanites. 
Ref.  Alma  xliii  and  xliv,  and  Church 
Compendium,  p.  292. 

Self-revieiv: — 1.  When  did  Gen- 
eral Moroni  live?  2.  In  whom  did 
Moroni  chiefly  trust  for  victory?  3. 
Give  proof  that  Moroni  desired  to 
save  life  rather  than  to  destroy  it.  4. 
Where  is  the  River  Sidpn,  and  what 
is  it  now  called  ?  (See  Dictionary  of 
Book  of  Mormon. )  5.  What  motive 
prompted  Moroni  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Nephite  forces  in  war  ? 

Lecture  8. 

alma  and  his  three  sons. 

Time,  70  B.C. 

Subdivisions: — His  commandment 
to  Helaman;  (a)  the  sorrows  of  the 
condemned  contrasted  with  the  joy 
of  the  redeemed;  (b)  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  records  to  Helaman.  2. 
Alma's  commandments   to   Shiblon; 


(<z)  his  testimony  of  angelic  visitation ; 
(b)  his  instructions  as  regards  the 
only  means  of  salvation;  (Y)  his  ad- 
monition against  vanity  ;  (d)  his 
exhortation  to  temperance  and  so- 
briety. His  commandment  to  Cori- 
anton  ;  (a)  the  reproof;  (b)  the 
resurrection  ;  (7)  the  nature  and 
justice  of  the  restoration;  (d)  the 
atonement,  its  necessity  and  effects. 
Ref.  Alma  xxxvi— xlii. 

Self -review: — 1.  Name  the  three 
sons  of  Alma,  and  mention  the  in- 
clinations of  each.  2.  What  does 
Alma  say  is  the  only  medium  of 
salvation?  3.  For  what  did  Alma 
reprove  his  son  Corianton?  4.  What 
was  Alma's  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  Spirit  during  the  time 
between  death  and  the  resurrection? 
5.  Explain  the  doctrine  of  restor- 
ation briefly  as  given  by  Alma? 

Lecture  9. 
the    sublime    consummation    of 
the  works  of  alma  the  pro- 
phet, seer  and  revelator. 
Time,  74  B.  C. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  His  authorita- 
tive catechisation  and  blessing  of  his 
son  Helaman.  2.  His  remarkable 
prophecy.  3.  His  blessing.  4.  His 
prophetic  cursing.  5.  His  m)Ster- 
ious  Moses-like  departure.  Refer- 
ence, Alma  45. 

Self -review: — 1.  Repeat  the  three 
test  questions  put  to  Helaman  by 
his  father,  Alma  ?  2.  What  was 
Alma's  special  prophecy  to  Helaman? 
3.  For  whose  sake  did  Alma  bless 
the  earth?  4.  To  whom  did  he 
curse  the  land  ?  5.  Whal  was  the 
supposed  final  fate  of  Alma  ? 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

(Dispensation    of   the    Meridian    of 
Times  conti?iued. ) 

Lecture  7. 
paul's  epistle  to  the  ephesians. 
Subdivisions: — The  dispensation  of 
the  fullness  of  times. — The  fixedness 
of  the  law  of  adoption;  (a)  one  Lord, 
(b)    one    faith,    (7)    one   baptism. — 
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Exclusion  of  evil  by  the  preoccupancy 
of  good.    Time,  about  62  A.  D.    Ref. 

Ephesians. 

Self-review: — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  the  "Dispensation  of  the  fullness 
of  times?"  2.  Explain  the  expres- 
sion, "one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism.'' 3.  Repeat  the  11,  12,  13 
and  14  verses  of  chapter  iv.  4. 
What  lessons  of  obedience  are  taught 
in  this  lecture?  5.  What  courageous 
and  inspiring  admonition  is  given  in 
the  last  chapter  of  this  text  reference? 

Lecture  8. 

Paul's    epistles    to  the   philip- 

pians  and  colossians. 

Subdivisions  :  —  Godly  ambition 
(Phil.  chap,  ii,  5-7) — Baptism  a 
type  of  burial  and  resurrection. — 
Eternal  riches. — Grace  and  dignity 
of  speech.  Time,  about  62  A.  D. 
Ref.     Philippians  and  Colossians. 

Self -review: — r.  What  important 
rule  of  thought  is  given  in  Philippians 
iv,  8  ?  2.  Show  that  baptism  is  a 
type  of  burial  and  resurrection?  3. 
Compare  v.  8,  chap,  iv,  Phil.,  with 
Thirteenth  Article  of  Faith.  4. 
What  important  lesson  in  mutual 
improvement  is  taught  in  this  lec- 
ture, (chap.  3)?  5.  What  valuable 
instruction  in  respect  to  speech  or 
conversation  is  given  in  this  lecture? 

Lecture  9. 

Paul's  epistle  to  timothy. 

Subdivisions: — The  necessity  of 
government;  (a)  self;  (b)  home;  (Y) 
public. — -The  dignity  and  honor  of  a 
Deacon's  official  duties. — The  pre- 
ference of  entreaty  to  rebuke. — The 
evil  of  gossip. — The  danger  of  tam- 
pering with  temptation. — The  error 
of  discussing  inappropriate  questions. 
— The  social  corruption  of  the  last 
days.  Time,  65  A.D.  Ref.  I  and 
II  Timothy. 

Self-revicxt': — 1.  What  qualifica- 
tion is  essential  to  a  public  officer  ? 
2.  Why  should  everyone  avoid  crim- 
inal gossip?  3.  Why  should  we  not 
tamper  with  temptation  ?  4.  What 
is  the  result  of  vain  contending?     5. 


What  is  the  consequence  of  discuss- 
ing inappropriate  questions? 

AMUR  WAX  HISTORY. 
Lecture   i. 
discoveries. 
Subdivisions: — -I.  The  Norsemen; 

(a)  time  of  their  discovery;  (£) 
place;  (e)  circumstances;  (d )  results. 
2.    Columbus;    (a)    brief  biography: 

(b)  his  inspirational  idea  (see  Hook 
of  Mormon  I  Nephi,  xiii.  12);  ( c ) 
extent  of  his  discovery;  (d)  results 
of  his  work.  3.  The  Cabots;  (a) 
time,  (b)  place  discovered;  (  ct 
effects  of  their  work ;  4.  Amerigt  1 
Vespucci;  (a)  time;  (b)  the  nam- 
ing of  America.  5.  Magellan;  (a) 
finding  a  way  around  the  earth;  (b) 
time;  (r)  effects  of  his  work.  Ret". 
Montgomery's  or  other  American 
history. 

Self-review: — 1.  How  many  years 
after  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
Europe  was  the  discovery  of  America? 
2.  What  book  was  a  great  factor  in 
aiding  the  spirit  of  discovery  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury? 3.  Under  whose  authority  did 
the  Cabots  discover  the  mainland  of 
America  ?  4.  How  came  the  new- 
world  to  be  called  America  f  5. 
Name  the  places  discovered  by  Col- 
umbus and  by  the  Cabots?  6.  Give 
dates  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
Norsemen  and  the  Cabots?  7.  How- 
came  the  Norsemen  to  discover  the 
Western  continent  ?  8.  Why  was  the 
Norsemen's  discovery  of  no  practical 
value?  9.  What  instrument  made 
the  deliberate  crossing  of  the  Atlantic 
practicable?  10.  What  proof  have 
you  that  Columbus  was  aided  by 
special  inspiration  in  his  work  ? 


We  live  no  more  of  our  time  than 
we  spend  well.  —  Carlylc. 

It  requires  more  than  mere  genius 
to  be  an  author. — -Bruyere. 

We  credit  most  our  sight;  one  eye 
doth  please   our  trust  far  more  than 

ten  ear- witnesses. — Her  rick. 


DRPRICE'S 


Baking  Powder 

Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake   and   Pastry,  Light   Flaky   Biscuit, 

Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 


Very  Important  to  Ladies! 

■■■■iiiiii 11  ■ 

For  three  years  I  have  suffered  pain  and  misery  with  a  sickness  peculiar  to 
my  sex.  I  have  been  treated  by  some  of  the  best  physicians  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
receiving  no  material  benefit.  I  finally  gave  up  all  hope  of  being  cured  until  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  to  trv  Dr.  DE  JOZA'S  PRESCRIPTION,  and  to  my  surprise 
and  pleasure  was  able  to  be  up  and  do  my  daily  work,  and  have  been  entirely  free 
from  pain  and  sickness. 

I  cannot  recommend  Dr.  de  Joza's  prescription  too  highly,  and  hope  that 
other  suffering  women  will  profit  by  my  experience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PHEBE  I.  ALLRED. 

Mrs.  Allred  is  a  well  known  lady  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  Latter-day  Saints  from  infancy.  Her  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
channels  of  philanthropy.  The  benefit  she  has  derived  from  this  famous  prescription 
affords  her  immunity  from  suffering  pain,  and  also  four  or  five  days  each  month 
more  to  devote  to  others. 

Mrs.  Allred  will  receive  with  pleasure  any  lady  who  may  wish  to  see  her 
personally.  She  has  also  kindly  consented  to  answer  any  inquiries  sent  by  mail  to 
her.  Her  address  will  not  be  published  miscellaneously,  but  will  be  given  any  perso 
who  desires  it,  by  calling  or  writing  to  SALT  LAKE  MEDICINE  CO. 

One  Regular  Treatment,  $3.00.    Trial  Treatment,  $2.00. 

We  give  written  guarantee  to  permanently  cure  any  case,  no  matter  of  how 
long  standing,  in  two  months'  treatment  or  refund  money. 
Address  all  orders  to  LADY  MANAGER, 

SALT   LAKE   MEDICINE  COMPANY, 


56  West,  Second  South  Street, 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SALT  LAKE  IMPLEMENT  Co 

AgjirioulttiiroLl  Machinery 

nEPREBENTIMO 

The  Warder,  Buahnell  &  (ilemner  Co.,  .Wirr*.  of 

CHAMPION    MOWERS    AND    BINDERS. 

Thomas    manufacturing    Company's 

•  R7SICES,     DISC     HHRROWS,     ETC.  * 

Anitmnii    A     Taylor 
THRESHERS. 


ENGINES  *nd 

SOILE  RS 
Road  carts, 
Harness  and 
Road  Wagons 


Kmtaree    ItlcCIean 

FINE  BUGGIES 

CARRIAGES, 
AND   SURRIES. 


-Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  Extras  always  on  hand.- 


SALT  LAKE  IMPLEMENT  Co 


Nos.  231  and  233  State  Street, 


SALT     LAKE    CITY,     UTAH 


WORLD'S  PICTeRIflD  DIjSE. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


Un'wn  * 

Hi  gftjfflf 

SYSTEM, 

The  Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 


TH E  O N  L Y  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Carsh^  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

City  Ticket  Office,    201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  Mink 
E.Ellery  Anderson 
Fred'k  R.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

-.'•'  RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 

General  Mgr.  G.P.&T,A. 


HOW  IS  THIS? 

Something  unique  even  in  these  days 
of  mammoth  premium  offers,it  is  the  latest 
effort  of  Stafford's  Magazine,  \  New  York 
monthly  of  home  and  general  reading. 

The  proposition  is  to  send  the  Magazine 
one  year  for  one  dollar,  the  regular  sub- 
scription price;  and  in  addition  to  send 
each  subscriber  fifty-two  complete  novels 
during  the  twelve  months:  one  each  week. 

Think  of  it.  You  receive  a  new  and  com- 
plete novel,  by  mail,  post  paid,  every  week 
for  fifty-two  weeks,  and  in  addition  you 
get  the  magazine  once  a  month,  for  twelve 
months,  all  for  one  dollar.  It  is  an  offer 
which  the  publishers  can  only  afford  to 
make  in  the  confident  expectation  of  get- 
ting a  hundred  thousand  new  subscribers. 
Among  the  authors  in  the  coming  series 
are,  Wilkie  Collins,  Walter  Besant,  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  Florence  Mar- 
ryat,  Anthony  Trollope,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Miss  Braddon,  Captain  Marryat,  Miss 
Thackery  and  Jules  Verne.  If  you  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  this  unusual  opportuni- 
ty, send  one  dollar  for  Stafford's  Magazine 
one  year.  Your  first  copy  of  the  magazine 
and  your  first  number  of  the  fifty-two 
novels  (one  each  week)  which  you  are  to 
receive  during  the  year  will  be  sent  you  by 
return  mail.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order,  regis- 
tered letter  or  express.    Address 

H.  STAFFORD,  Publisher, 
Stafford's  Magazine, 
P.  O.  Box  2264, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pleas?  mention  this  paper. 


®I®e  H  Globe 


HSSETS    OVER $46,000,000. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,  salt  lake  city 

B.  F.  Grant,  Manager.         H.  G.  ^Vhitne/,  Asst.  Manager. 
W.    S-   WARREN,    RESIDENT    SECRETARY,   CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 


GET   YOUR 

Abstracts  of  Title 

AT   THE 

SECURITY  ABSTRACT  CO- 

UNDER  DESERET  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Telephone  142.  G.  H.  BACKMAN, 

Manager- 

Grand  Holiday  Gift. 

A  Fine  Gold  Filled  Watch. 

Guaranteed  for  20  Years,  <JfcO  KC\ 
at  (be  phenomenal  price  ot  4><7 •'iii 
less  than  half  Its  value.  Manufactu  er< 
were   obliged    io  well    at  some   price;    we 

h-ive  bought  1  he  watches  and  you  can  make 
the  money.  Read  carefully  the  full  de- 
scription ot  the  waches  below,  order  at  once, 
and  make  #«00  In  December,  selling 
them  be-ide  our  Holiday  Gilt  to  Agents. 

^AMERICAN 

WM    r*  WATCHES.  « 

HT ,eS        GOLD  FILLED, 

£',-  Guaranteed  20  Xears. 

SIZE      BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  Bend  it  to  us  with  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  send  the  ele- 
gant watch  to  you  by  express  for  examina- 
tion, and  ifyou  think  itequal  to  any  $30.00 
watch  you  ever  saw,  pay  our  sample  price, 
$0.00,  and  it  is  yours.  We  send  with  it  our 
guarantee  that  you  can  return  it  at  any  time 
within  one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  six  we  will  give  you  one  free. 
Write  at  once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
'^  at   this  price   for  60  days  only.    Address 

!*  A.  B.  BELL  &  CO., 

^£*  Wholesale  Jewelers, 

St.,      < 'UK 'A CO,  UJ> 


269  Dearbor 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 

"Unabridged." 

Ten  years  spent  in 

revising,  100  editors 

employed,  more  than 

1 300,000  expended. 


A  Grand  Educator 

Abreast  of  the  Times 

A  Library  in  Itself 

Invaluable  in  the 
household,  and  to  the 
teacher,  professional 
man,  self-educator. 

I  AsJsyour  Bookseller  to  show  it  to  you. 

Published  by 
;G.&  C.MERRIAM  CO.,Springfield,Mass.,U.S.A. 
U^^Send  for  free  prospectus  containing  specimen 
[pages,  illustrations,  testimonials,  etc. 

)o  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 


Remember  Plymouth  jock  Prices 


Pants  made  to  order,  -  9  3.50  up. 
Suits  made  to  order,  -  14.25  up. 
Overcoats  made  to  order,  11. 50  up. 

PLYDIOUTH  ROCK    PANTS  CO., 

172  S.  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Send  for  Samples. 


American  Biscuit  and  Mfjj*  Co* 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


UTAH       CRACKER.       DP-A-OTOH.-ST, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

a^Sold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail, Dealers  in  the  Territory, "^ 

HENRY    WALLACE.  Manaaer. 


DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 
attorney  &  (ff-oumsiftor-nt-Xaw, 

constitution   Building, 

Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I.  SALT   LAKE  CITY. 

BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  M.  CANNON, 
gUtornnts-at-pw, 

Constitution  Building,    Salt   lake  City. 

P.  J.  DALY, 
§Miorw*tj-at-l&aw. 

93  and  94  Commercial  Block,  Salt  Lake  City, 
CHAPMAN  k  TRIPP, 

ROOMS   105  and  106    OPERA    HOUSE    BLOCK, 
33  W.   SECOND  SOUTH   ST. 

A  General  Stock  of  Dentists'  Sujiplies  on  hand. 

DR.  f.  A.  CLAWSON, 

ROOMS  61  &  62  HOOPER  BLDG,  E.  FIRST  SOUTH, 

sal't  lake  city. 

WADDELL  k  ADAM3, 
Attorney s-at- Law  and  Laod  Attorneys. 

1317  &  319  McCornick  Block, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

DR.  HECTOR  GR1SW0LD, 
genttet, 

'■'Dr.  Griszvold  fills  teeth  without  pain." 

offices: 

Over  Union  Natl.  Bank,  Main  &  2d  South 


TRY  A  DOZEN  OF- 


SHIPLER'S 

Satin  Finished 
Photographs. 

HOOPEB    BLOCK 

Take  Elevator 

Salt  Lake  City. 


CHAS.  M.  CANNON, 

i»i;n  i  ist. 

Rooms  406  &  407  Constitution  Bldg., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

T.  D.   LEWIS, 
Si  W.  STEWART, 
§Mtov!wy$-at-|Daw, 

Rooms   612   and  614  McCornick  Block, 

SALT   LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY. 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  suit  of 
clothes,  or  have  any  old  clothes  that 
need  cleaning  or  repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

128  \V.  South  Temple  St ,       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  only  Health  Journal 


PUBLISHED    WEST   OF   CHICAGO. 


°5c  h 


In     stamps      will     send      ECLECTIC 
EALTH    JOURNAL    3    months    on 
trial.       Address, 

DR.  R.  A.  HASBROUCK. 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

TheUTAH  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

ALL  GRADES   SUSTAINED. 
INSTRUCTION  THOROUGH  &  PRACTICAL. 
BOTH  SEXES   ADMITTED. 
TUITION  RATES  REASONABLE. 
STUDENTS  MAY   ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

Collegiate,  Academic,  Preparatory,  Normal,  Com- 
merd  u  (including  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Forms,  Actual  Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
and  Commercial  Law) ;  Music  and  Art;  Painting  iu 
Oil,  Sepia,  Crayon,  etc. 

Teachers' Training  a  specialty. 

This  is  the  only  school  in  the  entire  lnter-moun- 
tain  region  specially  design  d  and  equipped  for  this 
line  of  work.  Teachers  who  desire  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  can  not  afford  to  neglect  the  opportun- 
ities now  open  to  them.  Young  men  and  women 
preparing  ,or  College  or  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life,  should  write  for  complete  catalogue. 

Address,  THE  UTAH  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


the;  guimn  hotejl, 


25  W   SECOND  SOUTH,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Now  Dp  eh  nn  the  Europe  btj. 
Plan, 

Rates,  $2.00  k  $2.50  per  day. 


GEO.  ULLIvV,  Assignee. 


GS*tafrIi*Ju?d  I860* 


Qald^r's/T\u$iepala(;e 


We  are  the  Oldest  Established,  and  carry  the  Largest 
Stock  in  our  line  of  any  Louse  west  of  Chicago. 

We  handle  none  but  FIRST-CLASS  GOODS,  and  defy 
competition  both  in  quality  and  price. 


WE  ARE  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR- 


From  the  Most  Celebrated  Makers  of  the  World— 

Steincuay,  Kimball,  Behi?  Bros.,  Mason  St  Hamlin 
and  Voce  St  Sons'. 


CRason  & 
Hamlin 


Kimball. 


The  Standard  Instruments  of  the  World. 


BAND    INSTRUMENTS, 
BAND    MUSIC, 
VIOLINS,     GUITARS, 
BANJOS,    MANDOLINS, 
AND    ALL    KINDS    OF 


We  make  a  specialty  in  Fine  Strings. 

Careful  and  prompt  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders. 

Send  or  call  for  a  Catalogue  of  our  10c    Popular  Sheet  Music. 


45    8t    47    W.    pi^ST    SOOTH    ST., 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


The  Salt  bake  Daily 
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HERALD. 


•♦►•K- 


Published  Every  Day  in  th  Week; 

Every  Week  in  the  Month;         ShlO.OO 
Every  Month  in  the  Year,  for 


3* 


THE 

ORGAN     OF    THE     MASSES; 

THE 

MASSES    ARE    THE     PEOPLE; 

THE 

PEOPLE     ARE    THE     BUYERS. 

Shrewd  /}duertiser5  patronize  the  (Herald. 


THEY    APPRECIATE    ITS 


ENERGY,    ENTERPRISE, 

PROGRESSIVENESS, 

UNEXCELLED  TELEGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

UNAPPROACHABLE  EDITORIAL, 

and  LOCAL  SERVICE. 


The  only  out-and-out  Democratic  paper  published  in  the  Inter  Mountain 
Country.  Combining  in  its  DAILY  and  SEMI-WEEKLY  editions  the  largest 
paid  circulation  of  any  paper  between  COLORADO  and  the  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

W-K 


THE     SHUT     Iifll^E 


Semi-Weekly    |4et*ald. 

Has  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  largest  clientage 
of  any  paper  published  in  the  TERRITORY.  It 
is  full  of  late  Telegraphic  Matter;  strong  in  Editor- 
ial Comment  ;  spicy  and  vivacious  locally,  and 
contains   the   best   obtainable   high-grade    literature. 

Tuaiee  a  Week    for   $3.00    a    Year. 


MOST    WONDERFUL 

GENEM  MINERKL  WHTER. 

Springs,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
NATURE'S  REMEDY. 
A  Tonic  and  a  Regulator.      Has  more  Medicinal  Properties  than  all 
other   rvlineral  Waters  Combined. 
Has  cured  Insomnia,  Incipient  Bright's,  Diabetes,   Kidney  Troubles,  Indigestion,  Nervous  Debility, 
Sick  Headache,  Constipation,  Gravel,  Rheumatism,  Pimples,  Blotches,  Liver  Difficulties,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Catarrh  and  Inflamation  of  the  Bladaer.  JOHN  STODDARD,  AGENT 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH  109  POST  OFFICE  BLOCK. 


KSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE    YOU 


■yGOLD  BAND 


4- 


FHAVO^IHG    EXTRACTS, 
BAI^IflG    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor*  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market. 


WITH  STEEL  PORTRAITS  OF  OUH  LEADING  PEOPLE, 
THE    PROPHET    JOSEPH,  RRIGMAM    YOUNG, 

WILFOKD    WOODRUFF,  LORENZO     SNOW, 

GEO.    O..     CANNON,  DANIEL    H.    WELLS, 

EDWARD    HUNTER,  Will.     JB.    PRESTON, 

THE  THREE   WITNESSES    to  THE   ROOK  OF   MORMON, 
THE    PIONEER     WOMEN,  EOWARD     PARTRIDGE. 

NEWEL    K.    WHITNEY,  THE   LOGAN  TEMPLE,    Etc. 

SutableeforhF«mta^5oce„K  J^    Contributor   Co., 

p.o.  box  520.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

INTEREST     PAID     ON     DEPOSITS     BY 

The  Western  Loan  &  Savings   Co., 

CAPITAL,    $100,000.00. 


0 

NIKftTlTOiK-     FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG, 

J.  A.  CHDTE,  P.  W.  MADSEN. 

WE  DESIRE  YOUR  ACCOUNTS.    CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


DIRECTORS"     ™ANC1S  ARMSTRONG,      , 


^SM^^T^T'  22  E.  First  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, Utah. 


SHKPZVPlVQ     SADIES'   EXCHANGE      |0  ,      C    Ujrrf 
nL- ■     ^  r\  U/    W  Domestic  Servants' Headquarter!.  th.so»10/-    £"  r11^1 


MsoIaieJy 
Pure 


A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


STATE  BflHK  Of  UTAH- 


SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


•■<ati<s<«4<'Sr>Mn(M^s«^i* 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$600,000,00. 

50.ooo.oo: 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-Prbsident. 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  CASHIER. 


DIRECTORS  I 

JOSEPH  F.  S1IITH.  CHARLES  8.  BURTON. 

WILLIAM  H.  ROWE.       NEPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.  CANNON.  FRANK  T.  TAYLOR. 
SPENCER  OLAWSON.     PHILO  T.  FARKRW0RTR. 
ELIAS  MORRIS.  E.  M.  WEILER. 

HENRY  A.  WOOLLBY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trad*. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


Zion's  Cooperative 

Mercantile  Institution* 


ORGANIZED    OCTOBER,     1858. 


CAPITAL,     $1,250,000. 


Manufacturers,  Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Foreign,  Domestic,  and  Local 

MERCHANDISE. 

Main    Street,    Salt    Lake    City. 

BRANCH     HOUSES:-OGDEN,     LOGAN,     PROVO,     AND    IDAHO     FALLS. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  DRUG  DEPARTMENT, 


Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


OFFICERS : 

PRESIDKl^T" 

WILFORD  WOODRUFF. 
Vice-President: 

MOSES  THATCHER. 
Secretary: 

t.  g.  webber, 
Treasurer: 

A.  W.  CARLSON. 

WM.  H,  ROWE,  Assistant  Supt. 


DIRECTORS : 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON, 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
H.  J.  GRANT, 
G.  R0MNEY, 
J.  R.  WINDER, 


H.  DINWOODEY, 

P.  T.  FARN8W0RTH, 

J.  R.  BARNES, 

W.  H.  ROWE, 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 


F.  M.  LYMAN. 

T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


CUIPPADrVQ    COLLECTION  &  GENERAL  COMMISSIONS!  ACENCY, 
wntrnrxU   O  18  %  E.  First  South  Street,       Telephone  305 


